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REVIEW OF NEW SOogs, 


Dartmoor: a Descriptive Poem. By N. T. | 
Carrincton, Author of the Banks of Ta- 
mar. With a Prefice and Noles, by W. | 
Bunt, Ese., Secretary of the Chamber of | 

Commerce, Plymouth; and Fight Vig. 

nettes and Four Views, illustrative of 

Scenery, Drawn and Itched by P. I. Ro- 

gers, Kisq., Plymouth. Royal 8vo. pp. 

309, London,1826. MHatchard and Son, 
Prouiric as the present age is, in poetical 

roductions, we have seldom met with a 
poem that pleased us so much, or that pos- 
sesses so mueh merit, as Mr. Carrington’s 
Dartmoor, The subject may be thought an 
unpromising one, though selected hy the 
Royal Society of Literature, for a prize of fifty 
guineas, which was gained by Mrs. liemans ; 
Mr. Carrington was not among the candi- 
dates, or, much as we admired her lines on 
the subject, we should not have hesitated in 
awarding the palm to the poem of Dartmoor, 
before us, as being a production of a higher 
order, 

Mr. Carriwgton is, we understand, a 
schoolmaster at Plymouth, or Devenport, 
and, althengh his talents are universally ad- 
mired, and he is mucl) esteemed by all that 
know him, yet fortune frowns on him; and, 
in an age which is called Augugtan, lic is left 
unpatronized and in obscurity. Neglect, un- 
merited neglect, has not, however, prevented 
Mr. Carrington from wooing the muse. The 
gentleman who. has written the notes to this 
poem, alluding to Mr. C. says,— 

‘Employed from morning to night in a 
painful vocation, with a very numerous fa- 
Inily fo support on a scanty income, and that 
income materialiy diminisicd by the present 
mania for subscription schocls, Mf. Carring- 
‘on has yet seized Icisure to exercise his po- 
etic genius and to manifest the unconquer- 
ableness of his spirit. It is fervently to be 
desired, that these laudable efforts may raise 
up for him and his famiiy some better patron 
than they have hitherto found. In his far- 
ther commendation, it may be added, that he | 
a hever published a line or sentence calcu- 
rewlhs aba the cheek of modesty, or to | 

i a pernicious moral Would that} 
a our poets could boast as much !’ 
aie aman, we think, has a very strong 

n the notice of the Royal Society of 
soci of a a we trust, that one of the pen- 
wwanded hee wien guineas a-year, will be 
npn +p ee deserving author ; for, in such 
a a would be both an act of kindness 

Justice. 
tes ig ngton is a great admirer of na- 
’ a fine perception of her beauties, 








which he describes with much truth and pa- | 


. 


thos ; and, indeed, without provoking a com- 
parison, which might prove unfavourable to 
him, we do net hesitate to say, that he re- 
minds us more frequentiy of Thomson than 
any poet we have met with. 

Dartmoor is a descriptive poem, in very 
excellent blank verse ; it notices every thing 
worthy, of notice in the vast scene to which it 
relates, and the author displays much feeling, 
strong local attachment, -and a fine taste 
throughout the whole poem. + This, we think, 
will be appareut in the following lines, which 
are from the commencement of the poem :— 


‘ Lovely Devonia! land of flowers and songs ! 

To thee the duteous lay. Thou hast a cloud 

For ever in thy sky—a breeze, a shower, 

lor ever on thy meads;—yet where shall man, 

Pursuing spring around the globe, refissh 

His ¢ye with scenes more beauteous than adorn 

Thy fields Of matchless verdure. Not the 
south ,— 

The glowing south—with all its azure skies, 

And aromatic groves, and fruits that melt 

At the rapt touch, gad deep-hued ficweis that 
light 

Their tints at zenith suns—has charms like 
thine, 

Though fresh the gale that ruffles thy wild seas, 

And wafis the frequent coud. 1 own the 
power 

Of local sympathy, that o’er the fair 

Throws more divine allureinent, and_o'er.all 

The. great more grandeur; and my kindling 
Muse, 

fired by the universal passion, pours 

ifaply a partial lay. Forgive the strain 

Enamour'd ; for to man, in every clime, 

The sweetest, dearest, uoblesi spat below, 

ls that which gives him birth; and long it 
wears . 

A charm unbroken, and its honour’d name, 

Hallow’d by memory, is fondly breathed 

With his last lingering sigh! 

©O beautiful 

Ari thou, Devonia, or when spring awakes 

The bud—the tlower; or wheu the leatiness 

Ciowning thy hills, bencath the summer noon 

Gioriously rests ; or autumn sheds her hues 

Divine: and ifsiern winicr rule the doy, 

O’er thee the monarch of the sunken year 

Reigns with paternal milduess. Though his 
vaice 

Is heard majesticaliy urging on 

The loud sea-stor:in 3 and haply at his ned 

Cease the sweet murmurs of the stieams, as blow 

Th’ infrequent breezes of the biting east : 

Yet oitner lic permiis the ocean gules 

lo breathe on tice reviving warmth, and waft 

ihe fertilizing siower. With welcome ray, 

‘hough Capricorn detain the parent orb, 

The sun upon thy ever-veidant fields 

Delights to glance, inspiring oft the birl 

To burst into a gush of song. Thy vales— 

The Austral yales—beneath that quickening 
beam 





Exult; and there, iv liveliest green attir’d, 
Smiling ike hape, and civeering the glad eve, 
The meek unshelrer'd myrtle sweetly bloot:s. 


‘Yet winter, in his gentlest kindest mood, 

Is still unlovely, aud his very smile 

Is more forbidding than the frown of spring. 

O welcome spring, whose still smail voice is 
heuid, 

E’en by the mighty tempest of the north— 

Who strays amid thy empire, and feels not 

Divine sepsatious 7—feels not life renew'd 

At all its thousand fountuius? Whocan bathe 

His brow iu thy young bieezes, and not bless 


Tbe new-born impulse which gives wings to 


. thought , 
And pulse to action. But forme the gale, 


That wantons with (he flower and fans the bud 


Into the living leaf, and wafis around 

Fragrance and eulth, breathes not, The bird 
which sings 

His touching lay of liberty and love 

To thousands, sings not to my éar. The hymn 

Of earth and sky—the breeze, the flower, the 
brook— ; , 

All sights and sounds delicious—cheering still, 

From morn to eve, the blushing vernal hour— 

Are for the joyous many, who can stray 

At will, unshuckied by ihe galling chain 

That Fate bas forg’d for Labour's cauntless 
8OL3 i— 

A chain unbroken and unloosen’d oft 

Fiom youth to toiling age, save jast to taste 

How sweet a thing is liberty ;-—to mark 

Hiow green the ea1ith;—how beautiful ¢he sky, 

flow «l-mognificent the sra,—-and wear 

The bated bouds again. On me the sun 

lias seidom shone—a freeman ;—free lo rove 

At morn, and |, the feathery nations pout 

Their strains fuii-Learted, ere the ray has drank 

The dew-diop of the vale ;—to hear the nills 

in joyful tumult rush adown thy slopes 

Devonia; and with lightsome step to scale 

Thy hills green-breasted, and delighted view 

The infinite of prospect ;—free at noon, 

By fringed brooks, in meditative mood, : 

To rest where nothing breaks the hallow’d 
pause 

BatJapse of living waters ;—free at eve, 

To tread some suu-illumin’d ridge, and gaze 

Enraptured on the cloud that sails the west 

With hues celestial tinged, aud hear the song 

That bids the day farewell :—how seldom free, 

Through life's dull, dreary, heartless round, at 
night, 

Dear night !—to craw my curtain on the world, 

Invoke the muse, commune with ages past, 

And feast on all the luxury of books.” 

The barren character of Dartmoor, con- 
trasted with the fertility by which i 1s sur- 
rounded, is thus happily desenbed :— 

‘ 6 And O ‘tis sweet 
To list the music of thy torrent-streams ; 
For thou, too, hast thy minstfelsies for him 
Who from their liberal mountain-urn delights 
To trace thy waters, as from source to sea 


They rush tamultuous. Yet for other a, 
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Thy bouuty flows eternal. From thy sides 
Devonia’s rivers low; a thousand brooks 
Roli o'er thy regged slopes ;—'tis but to cheer 
Yon Austral mea s unrivail'd, fair as aught 
Tpat bards have sung, or Fancy has conceiv'd 
"bid all permech pmaginings. Win'st thou, 
Toe source of Laif their beauty, weares! still, 
Through centuries, upon thy blusted brow, 
The curse of barrenness. 
* Devoted mon, | 
The sun has shone with generous waimth on 
thee, 
The cloud has Gropp'd its fatness, and the gale, 
Tue vernal gale—has blown; yet thou hast 
been 
Unelangeab)e--unquicken'd—while sround 
A blooming world has waked and grateful 
own'd 
The bounty of the skies Thy rugged hil's 
Have seldom echo'd with the peasant’s voice, 
laspiziting bis patient teamn,— the song 
Of industsy and hope. ‘The magic hand 
Gi cultivation has beyond thee spread 
‘tLe cheerful cujtured field, and bade the wonds 
Luxuiiantly ariec, and harvests wave ; 
Aud cross’d the landscape with unmuimbers'd 
les 
Of foliage, sheltering deep the smiling meads 
And conscious herds, sweet scattcr'd there, se- 
cure 
Alike from wintry blast, or scorching ray ; 
but, o'er ¢hy desolate ind naked heath, 
Sweeps not the impenetrable guardian fence— 
The bedge-row, with its wild and wanton 
growth— 
Flazel, or snowy Lawthorn, interspersed 
With the broud-spreading oak, or lea‘y elm, | 
Or holly, pointing to the moorland storm 
Its hardy feailess leaf. 
' The following contrast of the perishable , 
character of works of art with those of nature, , 
The author al- 
ludes to the Tor :— 
‘ Majestic pile— 
Phus, through the dreary flight of ages, thus 
Tiiuwphant o’er decay! Ast not thou oid 


Clauce on thy now-forin’d forelead 3 or art thou | 


Bat bora of the deluge, mig y one? Thy | tn wrath appalling ;—forth the ligitning sprang 


birth 
!s blended with the unfathomable past, 
And shadows deep— too deep for mortal eyve— 
Euvclop it. With reverence I gaze 
Upon thy awful form, to which compared 
Our proudest works are toys. O! yain is man, 
Though loud on scieuce’ magic name he call, 
To rear his edifice of glory bigh, 
And bid it live forever. Time destroys 
His statues and lus columns and his domes ; 
Flings his triu:nphal arches to the ground, 
And gnuaws the naines ot heroes and of kings ; 
‘en fiom the marble tablet. 
© man, with many a solitary wreck 
Of all thy great and beautiful! In dust 
She sits --the classic city sits,—the name 
D aftothe muses! Whocon think of thee, 
Athene, and not drop the indrgnunt tear, 
As roam the dul! barburie hosts among 
Thy glorious ruins, witb unhallow'd step 
And desolating arm? Thy bour is past ;— 
Thy noblest piles are mouldering o'er the bones 
Of the immoital dead; while bere, unburt— 
Wed almost to eternity—secure 


In lueir Own strength proud baffling all the | 


rage 
Of the defeated elements, and all 
Tue ceaseless injuries of time—iemain 
Tye columns of tLe wilderness ”” 
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| The fated dome. 


“sciglt | Just chased the darkness, and the thunder spoke 
As the aged sun, and did not his tirst beam 


Earth is suiew'd, | 








It is not only thé calm beauties of ma- 


scribing, he ean soar with his sabiect, as 
will be seen by the following deserivtion of a 
thunder. storm, 
the 2tet of Cctoher, 1628, when a ball of 
' fire fell intro the charch, killing forty-one per- 
sons and wounding sixty two others :— 
‘And oft the swain, 
When deeply falis the winter night, narrates 
fo tis owa rustic circle, seated near 
Tue peat pled hearth, how in th* involving 
cloud 
Tremendous, flashing forth unusual fires, 
Was wrapt the house of prayer,—thy sacred 
fane, 
| Romantic Widdecombe. The village bard, 
In simple verse that time bas kindly spared, 
Has also sung it; and, in style uncouth, 
The pious rural annalist hos peun'd 
The feartul storxy:— 


‘Far o'er hiil and dale, 
Their suinmons glad the sabdath-bells had 
flung :—- 
From hill and dale obedient they had sped 
Who heard the holy welcoming; and now 
They stood above the venerabie dead 
Of centuries, 9nd bow’d where they had bow'd 
| Who slept below. ‘The simple touching tones 
Of Eng}.{d’s psalmody upswell’d, and all, 
| With lip and heart united, loudly sang 
The praises of the highest. But anon, 
Harsh mingiing with that minstrelsy, was 
heard 
The fitful blast; —the pictured windows 
shook,— 
Around the aged tower the rising gale 
sbill whistled; and the ancient massive doors 
Swung on their jarring hinges. Then—at 
once— 
Fell an unnatural ¢alm, and with it came 
A fearful gloom, deep’ning and deep'ning, till 
“Twas daik as night’s meridian ; for the cioud, 
Descending, had within its bosom wrapt 
At first a herald flash 


Breaking the strange tranquillity. But soon 
Pale horror reign’d,—the mighty tempest Duist 


| Aud death came with it, and the living wiithed 


| In that dreal flaine-sheet. 
‘Clasp’d by liquid fire— 
Bereft of hope, they madly said the hour 
Of tinal doom was niga, and soul and sense 
| Wild reed, and, shrickiug, oa the sculptured 


| floor 
Some he!pless sank; and others watcin’d each 
flush 


; With haggard look and frenzied eye, and 

cower'd 

At every thunder-stroke. Again a power 

Unseen dealt death around! In speechless awe 

lhe boldest stood ; and when the sunny ray 

Glanciug again on river, field, and wood, 

Had chased the tempest, and they drank once 

moe 

The baliny air, and saw the bow of Go |— 

His token to the nations, thiowing wide 

‘its arch of mercy o'er the fresheu’d earth— 

How welcome was that light—that breeze— 
that bow ; 

And, oh, how deep the feeling that awoke, 

To heaven the hymn of thankfulness and joy 

_ For vigour of style, elegance of diction, 

-and beauty of sentiment, the poem of Dart- 

‘moor will hold a very high rank in English 

} poetry ; some passages have all the subli:nity 
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ture that Mr. Carrington is felicitous in de~ 


which happened on Sunday, | 







of the mountain scenery he deseribey while 

the smoothness of .the versification may be 

compared to the most tranquil of ¢ Devoria’s 
| furest rivers.. We might add to our ey. 
tracts, but those we have given are sufficiens 
to show the merit of Mr. Carrington’s poem : 
| as, however, the preface and notes contain 
tauch historical and topographical informa. 
tion, we shall reserve them for an article next 
| week. 











An Inquiry into the Nature and Effets of 


Flogging ; the Munner of Inflicting it ot 
Sea; and the alleged Necessity for allowing 
| Seamen to be flogged at Discretion in tig 
| Royal Navy and the Merchant Service. ‘J 
which is udded « Seaman's Appeal against 
Impressment. 8vo0. pp. 48. London, 1896, 
Ifunt and Clarke. 


| Man, though the most intelligent, is, per- 
, haps, the most inconsistent of all God's crea- 
'tures; and he will strain at a gnat and swal- 
‘low a camel, Gentlemen who whine over 
_ the sufferings of an overstrained horse, or the 
| goading of a perverse donkey, will, day after 
day, dine off crimped cod and stewed eels, 
and sup off pegged lobsters. Legislators, 
too, who, session after session, labour to get 
the use of the whip abolished in the West 
Indies, even as an emblem of authority, 
sanction, either by their vote or their silence, 
the flogging of British seamen! Even Lord 
Cochrane, tliat avowed enemy to oppression, 
had the boldness to advocate the flogging of 
seamen in the House of Commons; and the 
High Court of Admiralty has gone so far as 
to declare that, even in the merchant service, 
bodily punishment may be inflicted whenever 
the commander of a vessel may deem it ne- 
cessary. 

The author of the Inquiry before us is a 
decided enemy to iiogging; he describes the 
nature of the punishment, properly depre- 
cates the possessing of a discretionary power 
so enormous, and shows that it is not only 
oppressive and unjust, but useless, or even 
injurious. All our readers know that the 
| instrument of torture used on board ship 1s 
called a cat-o-nine-tails, but they may not be 
so well acquainted with its construction; we 
shall therefore copy a description of it:— 


| 
| 
| «This instrument, the power to use which 
| 
| 








at discretion, is so fondly cherished and 
stoutly defended in a certain assembly ; this 
instrument will be best described by dividing 
it into two parts, i.e. the handle and the 
tails; the latter are made of log-line, which 
is about the size of a small clothes-line ; the 
former is generally a piece of old Janiard 
rope, rendered tolerably stiff, in consequence 
of its having been saturated with tar, and eX- 
posed to alternate changes of the weather. 
The handle, which is generally about a thi 
of a fathom long, is wormed with the tails, 
cable-laid, and covered with green, blue, o 
red baize; so that, even in this matter, frivo- 
lity or taste, if you please, is never overlook 
ed. We have said that the handle of this 
shamefully-cherished instrument Is generally 
about a third of a fathom, that is to say, '¥° 
feet long; the tails are generally about halt @ 
fathom, or three feet; and under what was 
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termed u taut hand, used to have three over- 
is 
hand knots in each tail. 

With this instrument three dozen lashes 
are inflicted, and that not on the verdict of a 
or the decision of a court-martial, but 
as may suit the caprice or malice of an of- 
fcer. That the. punishment is not prodwe- 
tive of the only good which could sanction 
it, the prevention of crime, our author stoutly 
contends; and, he says,— | 

‘With such unrelenting severity has the 
lash been inflicted in the royal navy, that 
wuTiny and MURDER have been resorted to 
in a spirit of retaliation? What was it which 
induced the crew of the [lermione to mutiny, 
to kill the captain, (Pigot,) his officers, and 
the marines; and then to carry that ship into 
an enemy's port? Excessive flogging and 
starting, which were inflicted to an excess 
surpassing human endurance, and rendering 
the prospective terrors of the yard-arm a com- 
paratively trifling risk, when weighed with 
the tremendous evils from whicli the crew of 
the Hermione conceived they were about to 
extricate themselves. We do not believe it 
to be possible that any man can reflect on 
the mutiny of the Hermione, and the wur- 
pegs and HaNnGINGS which resulted there- 
from, without feeling convinced that the 
whole was an effect, of which the cruel and 
wanton abuse of power, on the part of Capt. 
Pigot and his officers, was most assuredly 
the cause. It is this conviction which, to a 


mitted by the mutiveers of the llermione on 
that lamentable occasion. 

‘Again we ask, what was it which induced 
the crewof the Danaé to rise upon her cap- 


tan, Lord Proby, and his officers, and carry | © 


that ship also into an enemy's port? We 
answer, the very same causes wich led to 
the running away with the Hermione; i.e. 
the accursed flogzing and starting which the 
unfortunate victims of abuse of power were 
too frequently unmeritedly made to endure; 
and, although the mutineers of the Danaé 


stained not their hands with the biood of their | 





| of this; 
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sult from cruelty and abuse of power, that 
the death of some of our commanders was 
matter of unbounded exultation amongst their 
crews, who conceived themselves — thereby 
rescued from the fangs of an unrelenting per- 
secutor. We could mention several in- 
stances of this description, but one will be 
quite sufficient for our purpose; Captain 
Corbett, we think it was, who commanded 
the Africaine, was a complete Tartar; and 
when he fell, the crew of that ship gave vent 
to their exultation in three distinct cheers, 
and most heartily felicitated each other on 
their being thus ridded of an unparalleled 
scourge. 

‘Such have been, and doubtless ever wi! 
be, the effects of allowing individuals to pos- 
sess the unrestrained power of inflicting cor- 
poreal punishment at discretion.’ 

It appears from the statement of this au- 
thor, who is himself a sailor, that the log- 
book gives a very imperfect record of the pu- 
nishments inflicted on board a ship, and he 
adduces the return of entries on board the 
ship Howe, in which he served, as an instance 
he also states the causes of the re- 
corded punishments, which appear to us 
quite unwarranted. Without, however, en- 


tering farther on the subject, we must sav 


that the author of this Inquiry fully esta- 
blishes the inefficacy, as well as the cruelty, 


(of flogging in the navy; and we wish ho- 
certain extent, mitigates our abhorrence of | 
the cool-blooded murders whic!: were com- | 


officers, a great number of them explated | 


their offence at the yard-arm, although they 
were driven to commit the offence, for which 
they suffered so ignominious a death, by the 
most wanton acts of barbarity. 
we do not recollect an instance of mutiny, or 
premeditated mutiny, which did not originate 
n consequence of excessive flozging, start ng, 
and other cruel treatment, we are confident 
that the cat-o'-nine tails never yet prevented 
rsuppressed one. We have known seve-al 
‘astances, wherein the changing of a captain, 
and the substituting of mildness for severity, 
ave been productive of results highly grati- 
‘Jing to every one not totally insensible to 
justice and humanity. But mutinies, mur- 
ders, and the consequeut hangings, are not 
© only banefui effects of that wanton abuse 
oF power which we are so anxious to see pro- 
perly restrained. 
_ “One would imagine, that an officer falling | 
ae for the honour and interest of his 
pi oe would be sure to experience the | 
ria thy and regret of all.who had served, | 
eugat, and bled uuder his command. 


And while | 


| 





But, | verley will not be demed, 


nourable members would give the pamphlet 
a perusal, béfore they again advocate a sys- 
tem so repugnant to the best feelings of na- 


ture. 





Brambletye House ; or, Cavalters and Round- 
heads. A Novel. By one of ‘the Authors 
of the Rejected Addresses. 3 vols post 
Svo. pp. 1190. 

Ir appears that the author of Waverley and 

Mr. Llorace Smith have, like tle two kings 

of Brentiord, both been smelling at the same 


» 93 ele 
London, 1826. Colburn, | 


| 
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| 











| 
| 


f 


hwhieh 


nosegay—that, in faet, each has chosen the | 


troubices of the Stuarts as the basts of a novel 


In the novel of Sir Waiter, the publication of | 


which has been delayed by the embarrass- 
ments of the great Scottish bookseller, the 
escape of Charles Il., after the batile of 
Worcester, forms a prominent interest, and 


195 








alas! such are the consequences which re- | servile imitation, but a spirited ofigival. It 


gives a vivid picture of Cromwell and the 
puritans, and the leading characters in the 
novel are sketched with a bold hand, and we 
must say with mueh political honestys The 
greatest drawback, perhaps, in tl is work, is, 
that the events on which it is founded are 
better known than almost any part of English 
history. and the author has scarcely deviated 
far enough to give them much novelty; there 
are also a few lapses as to the style, but these 
are to he found trequent'y enough even in 
the Waverley novels, and, therefore, we must 
not be invidious in pointing out faults whee 
there is so much to praise. The title of the 
work is taken from a mansion occup:ed by the 
Comptons, called Brambletye House, and si- 
tuated on the confines of Ashdown Forest, in 
the county of Sussex. At this house resided 
Sir Join Compton, a stanch loyalist, and the 
story commences with the attack of it by the 
party of Cromwell, who, on aceount of its 
strength, wished to get possession of it, which 
a party, under Col. Lilburne, succeeded in 
doing; the adventures of Sir John- and his 
son Jocelyn, who may be considered as the 
hero of the tale, form prominent features in 
this novel ; the style and cant of the puritans 
is extremely well hit off, and the author has 
lntioduced snatches of songs, written at the 
time oi the civil wars, very happily. In the 
course of his adventures, Sir John becomes 
an ostier at on inn, kept by Mr. Lovegrace 
Ripvhteous, cailed the Protecyor’s Head :— 
‘\ithough a publican, Mr. Lovegrace 
Righteous was very fur from a sinner, if an 
Opinion might be formed from the re igious 
habits of his establishment. Every morning 
and evening lis wife read a oud a chapter of 
the Bible, to the whole household, after 
she delivered a long extempore prayer, 
CO iI) ysed with much more propriety of sen- 
tiincut and corvectness of language, than Sir 


| John had anticipated from her station in life. 


The day atter bis arrival proved to Le Sun- 
@y, when, instead of increased bustle, and a 
noisy iutlux of sabbath-breakers, the bou-e 
was closely shut up, every stranger being h- 
able to a penalty of ten shillings for being 


found within the walls of a public house, (a 


fine to which the landlord was equally ex- 


| posed,) and all travelling being interdicted, 


the work is called Woodstock, from the cir- | 


cumstance of the king’s being concealed for a 
time, ‘among other hair-breadth adventures, ) 
in the royal hunting-seat where Henry II. 
embowered Fair Rosamond, and the site of 
which Blenheim House now occupies. It is 
gaid, the Merry Fugitive, in his numberless 
disguises, constitutes one of the author's very 
happiest portrattures, and that he is con- 


trasted in the most effective manner with Old | 


Noll, who at the period keeps his state in 
Windsor Castle. 

In Brambletye House, the king and Old 
Noll have also prominent stations, and with- 
out instituting any further comparison be- 
tween the two novelsand theirauthors, we must 
say, that that of Mr. Smith displays much ta- 
lent and humour. That Brambletye House 
is on the same plan, and belongs to the same 
class as the tales of the guihor of the Wa- 
it ig not, however, 2 





whether with boat, horse, waggon, coach, or 


_seden, except for the purpose of going to 


church. The sabbath dinner, to which they 
all sat down together, and which consisted of 
the various fragments of the week, afforded 
the landlord a fine opportunity fer that ex- 
tempore spiritualizing in a quaint immeasur- 
able grace, which was then the vogue, and 
which endeavoured to deduce some ro- 
priate lesson from every individual dish. 
Thus he desired that the hashed chickens 
might remind them of fim who would have 
gathered Hierusalem as a hen gathereth hur 
chickens, but she would not :—that the mut- 
ton might recall King David, who was once 


a shepherd :—that the veal might put them 


in mind of the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
for whose return his father killed the fatted 
calf,—that the capon might render them 
mindful of the cock thit crowed * ; 
in the hearing of Peter :-—that the knuckle of 
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bacon might lead them to think of that herd | title of king, and fewer still that he retrined 


of swine, into which the devils entered and 
hurried them headlong into the sca ; and that 
the fish might remind them of the whale 


} 
| 
’ 


which swallowed the prophet Jonas, as well | 


as of that which had been lately cast ashore 
at Greenwich, for a prodigy and a portent to 
the people. i 
were elicited various fanciful allusions to the 
red-hatted cardinals, the horns of the scarlet 
beast of Rome, and the papistical copes and 
surplices of which the shell was the emblem : 
and thus having exhausted his own oratory, 
as well as the patience of Sir John, the final 
blessing was pronounced, and the party had 


permission to fall upon the ‘*creature-come | 


forts’” set before them.’ 

We shall not, however, attempt to unravel 
the story of the novel, but only give a few 
extracts as specimens ; the following is a de- 
scription of Cromwell and his court, at 
Hampton :— 

‘Around the room, (the presence chan- 
ber,) were standing many of those warriors 


whose names had been rendered! illustrious | 


by their exploits in the late wars, most of 


the power of one; for he was attired with an 
almost fastidious plainness, 19 a black cloth 
cloak, doublet, and hose, with velvet facings 
and buttons. Nota single article of expense 


'or luxury could be detected about bis person, 


‘unless we may designate as such a prt of 


From the remains of a lobster | 


whom, in compliment to the fashionable | 


alarm of the moment, were equipped in com- 
plete or partial armour, asif rather attending 
a council of officers in a tent, than a peaceful 
levee in a palace. Some of the junior of- 
ficers, whose coats of mail covered with buff 
had not, even in those days, cost less than 
thirty or forty pounds, and who seemed to 


think they might assume a little foppery, now | 
that the general himself affected the splen- 


- dour of a court, had endeavoured to give 
their military garb a more dressy and draw- 
ing-room appearance, by fringing the sleeves 


and collar of their leathern doublets with ex- | 


pensive point-lace. Others had gold or 


‘museular. 


black silk high stockings, and satin roses of 
the same hue in Ins shoes: nor had he any 
mark of authority, save that he wore his hat, 


which was broad brimmed, with a low conmi- | 
eal crown. 


Ilis eyes were slightly blood- 
shot, and in the projecting veins of his san- 
guine and swoln, yet somewhat melancholy, 
face, were to be traced the evidences of a 
fiery and passionate temperament, tamed 
down by a long course of religious and moral 
discipline. There was an inclination to ru- 
bicundity in his nose, an inexhaustible sub- 
ject of ridicule for the lampooners and bal- 
lad writers of the opposite party; and a large 
wart upon his forehead, which had not been 
forgotten in the warfare of personal scurrility. 
His partially grizzled hair hung in slight curls 
to his shoulders, and his collar, turned down 





and scolloped at the edges, disclosed the up- | 
per part of his throat, which was thick and | 


From the hardships of many 
years’ service there was a degree of coarse- 
ness in his face, but his head was so shaped 
as to give him a commanding and intellectual 
air, While his general appearance was such as 


to stamp a conviction upon the beholder, that 
he was truly the master spirit of his age.’ 


plated buckles to their shoulder-belts, and 
gay sword-knots of silk ribbon ; but the far. 
greater part, although so scrupulously com-. 


plete in their martial appointments as to sa- 
tisfy the most finical martinet, rejected the 
smallest decoration, and fully justified the 
averment of the cavalier song— 
** They'll not allow, such pride it brings, 
Nor favours in hats, nor no such things, 
They ‘il convert all ribbons to Bible-strings, 
Which nobody can deny.” 
(crave, orderly, and decorous as was their ge- 
neral mien and deportment, they appeared 
by the rough unpolished hardihood of their 
aspect, to be rather qualified for the camp 
than the court, and to merit the character 


they have received from a cotemporary |isto- | 
rian, who designates them as—*‘ Sword gran- | 


dees, that better became a fray than a feast.” 

‘It had been expected that his highness 
would upon this occasion wear the sump- 
tuous robe of purple velvet, and display tlfe 
Bible, sword, and sceptre, with which he had 
been invested at his solemn inauguration in 
Westminster Hall a short time before ; but 
as he had assumed these “‘ phylacteries and 
fringes of state,’’ in conformity with the 
wishes of others rather than his own, he dis- 
carded them the moment they had answered 


the purposes of their temporary assumption. | 


Few would have judged from his present ha- 


biliments that he had so recently refused the , their revenge, by the composition of a joint 


well’s 
| 
| 
| 


Irom the palace we descend to a prison, 
the Gate House, where we find Jocelyn 
| thrust among a host of poor players and pu- 

ritans :— 

‘The Gate House, in fact, was an epitome 
of the kingdu.a at large; a sample of the ex- 
cesses and frenzy produced by a long conti- 
nuance of spiritual and political convulsion, 
which had broken up all the moral elements 
of the nation, set them in array against each 
other, and inflamed them to madness by the 
excitements of a protracted civil war. It 
presented also no unapt illustration of Crom- 

government, who, throughout the 
whole extent of three kingdoms, kept in awe 
these furious factions, each inimical to the 
other, and all hostile to himself; holding 
them together in subjection with as much se- 
curity and peace as his deputy, Mr. Giles 
| Lockhart, preserved within the narrow limits 
| of the Gate Mouse prison. 
| ©Two of his gaol birds, (as he termed 
| them,) who stood apart from the others, were 
the first to notice Jocelyn, and of course ex- 
cited his more particular attention. They 
had been actors in London, and upon the 
suppression of the theatres betook themselves 
to an itinerant life, furtively exercising their 
now illicit calling, as occasion offered ; 
sometimes feasted and rewarded, some- 
times whipped or imprisoned as common va- 
_gabonds, according to the caprice of local 
authority, or the prevalence of political feel- 
‘ing. As the cavalier party, however, had lit- 
tle but empty plaudits to bestow, while the 
puritans had the dispensation of stripes and 
imprisonments, they had attempted to mend 
their sinking fortunes, or, at least, to wreak 








' saturnine, and sad. 





satire. In conformity to the existing taste for 
quaint alliteration, it was entitled— Thalia's 
Threat and Me!pomene’s Menace against the 
Stranglers of the Stage;” and in reward of 
this splenetic exertion of their muse, the au- 
thors were incontinently sent to quaff the 
classic air of the Gate House. One of them 
whose name was Pickering, and who exhibit. 
ed that air of janty slovenliness, or shahby- 
genteel look, which still characterises tiie 
poorer itinerants of the professsion.,was buoy- 
ant, gay, and strutting in his deportment, 
while his semi-tragic language seemed to be 
an olio of all the bombastic blank verse he 
had picked up in the exercise of his calling, 
or gleaned from the taffety phrases of Sir Eu- 
phues. His companion, whom he addressed 
by the name of Rookwood, appeared to be 
overcome by his misfortunes, and to have 
sunk into a squalid sloth and _ sottishness, 
comforting himself with his pipe for his ina- 
bility to procure double-bub ale, and gazing 
silently upon its smoke with a fixed and 
drunken eye. : 

‘*() Huntingdonian brewer base !” ex- 
claimed the former, as he stalked up to Joce- 
lyn with a theatrical air,—* O truculent and 
most Herodian knave! O thrice Nerotic Ca- 
ligulian spawn !—or rather, as may best befit 
thy lineaments obscene,—O red-nosed Noll! 
ist not enough that men of full-grown pith, 
and mighty mind sublime, thy spleenful 
wrath endure, but must these babes and 
sucklings yield their blood, and feel the fury 
of thy festering fang ?—Prithee, thou jocund 
bowman of the woods, youthful concomitant 
of Dian’s train, for such thy garb and looks 
may well beseem, why art thou here with 
musty rogues forlorn, in durance vile and 
carceration close? Speak, that mine ear may 
drink intelligence.” . 

‘Although Jocelyn understood very little 
of this rhapsodical fustian, except the familiar 
sobriquet applied to the protector, he gather- 
ed enough of its general purport to reply, as 
he had done to the gaoler’s wife, that he was 
imprisoned for being the son of a royalist. 
“Ha! say’st thou so, my juvenihan bold, of 
Carolinian block the loyal chip, then are we 
links of the same rueful chain, concatenate 
in one Cromwellian doom, participants mm 
protectorial hate.” So saying, the player 
held out his hand, received Jocelyn 's 10 its 
palm, shook it with prodigious energy, and 
again putting himself in an heroic attitude, 
spouted to his companion—** Rookwood | 
once peerless on the buskined board, of voice 
altisonant and stately stalk, be not so tristiul, 
Cheer up, my Pythias ; 
Look on the lineaments of this fair youth, 
for female character most apt. Will he = 
serve to perfect our dram: pers: and help 
us act /”’ 

‘Rookwood looked in Jocelyn’s face a 
this obscure intimation, that he might que 
them to execute their long-cherished —, 
getting up a play in the prison, by taking : 
heroine's part, then commonly perform ed 
youths; and as he observed how rs ene 
he seemed formed to supply this ae 
he gave an approving nod, and a 
the smoke with a complacent whitl. ” 
“ Said [ not sooth, Rookwoodian Roscius - 
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coutinued the spouter—“' Play will we have, 
though gaolers frown like fate, and locks, 
bolts, bars, and chains, our limbs immure.— 
Ay, and ere long, when Noll is nullified, 
Riackfriars and the Globe again shall ope 
their doors theatric to admiring crowds.” — 
Rookwood shook his head despondingly 
“ Miscreant! they shall,” resumed the pom- 
pous Pickering. “ Curtains shall rise, and 
prompters’ bells shall ring: shouts shall be 
heard as we advance amid an amphitheatre 
ofeager eyes. Then shall my Rookwood be 
himself again, with casque and plume and 
harness on his back, grasping his sword as 
Macbeth, while I, as Macduff, shall ex- 
clam— 





“Then yield thee, coward, 
And live to be the show and gaze o’ the time. 
We'll have thee as our rarer monsters are, 
Painted upon a pole ; and underwrit,— 
Here you may see the tyrant.” 


The court of Charles the Second is admi- 
rably described —perhaps too correctly, for it 
is not easy to record the sayings and exploits 
of men like Charles and Rochester, and yet 
keep within the bounds of decorum. We 
shall, however, quote one extract as part of 
the amusements of the court theatre :— 


‘The mummery usually enacted at these 
entertainments was now beginning.  Killi- 
grew having dressed himself up as a Quaker, 
went about denouncing the vices of the court, 
and prognosticating the most dreadful cala- 








mities In consequence, such as a stoppage to | 
the supply of canary, claret, and muscadel | 


for the men; of Flander’s lace, French 


gloves, Spanish rouge, and Dutch sprunk- | 
ing-glasses for the ladies; together with a | 


general mortality among lap-dogs, monkeys, 


-~ 


and parroquets, pimps, pandars, and para- 


sites; whereby the recreation and occupa- 
tion of all ranks and sexes at Whitehall were 
likely to be annihilated. 

‘“What news, friend, in the city?” in- 
quired the king, as he came up. 
ligrew, as if he were addressing a stranver. 
“ All going to rack and ruin; commerce de- 
clining, confidence destroyed, incapable mi- 
histers, a pleasure-loving king, a discontent- 
ed nation. And yet there is one good, ho- 
nest, able man in the country, who, if he 
could be prevailed upon to undertake the 
management of affairs, and look to every 
thing himself, would speedily redeem all.” 
be iy we fish 7 cried the king, ‘he must 
ke S| ace anc stirring blade, and it would 

me well to know the name of such a 

pohenix.” 


uc - ” ‘ TTT 
‘ad ri name, continued Killigrew, very 
> r 66 ca ’ ‘ 
ek is Charles Stuart, who now 
Spends - . ‘ ° ° ° 
hos His time in kissing and courting, in 


tovine - . ‘ 
ying and tippling ; but who has talents to 


ery books were as dull as a law book and as 


ever, contrived to transfer a little of the hu- 


ac r - ee ” . ve ° ° . 
Worse and worse, friend,” replicd Kil- | mour of the dining-room to the kitchen, to 


jokes on jugged hare and jellies. 


_ who, we are sure, will avail himself of the first 
opportunity be can be spared from his profes- 


Perform all that I have said, if he would only | 


devote himself to the undertaking ” 

a a friend !”’ replied the king, “ what 

such a aoe from one who associates with 

4s Tom he weds idle, and rakehelly fellow 

tom Killigrew he 

: on ae - Should laugh at him when he 

‘ays the fool, and endeavour to profit by 
en he acts the Mentor,” said Killi- 


- 





grew) and immediately moved off to another | 
part of the apartment.’ | 

Mr. Smith introduces several curious notes, 
which show that he is well acquainted with 
the bistory of the period to which the novel 
relates. One of those notes we insert; it is 
an epitaph on the factious puritan, John Lil- 
burne :— 

Qn the death of this turbulent and refrac- 
tory enthusiast, which occurred soon after- 
wards, there appeared the following epigrain- 
matic epitaph :— 


“ Ts John departed, and is Lilburne gone ? 

Farewell to both, to Tilburne and to John! 

Yet being gone, take this advice from me, 

Let them not doth in one grave buried be. 

Here lay ye John; lay Lilburne hereabout; 

For if they both should meet, they would fall | 
out.” 

‘This alludes to a saying, that John Lil- 
burne was so quarrelsome, that if he were the 
only man in the world, John would quarrel 
with Lilburne and Lilburne with John.’ 


We must repeat, that many of the charac- 
ters are extremely well drawn, and that the 
novel displays a knowledge of human nature | 
and an acquaintance with history, which may 
be turned to good account in future produc- | 
tions. 
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The Cook and Housewife’s Manual ; contain- 
ing the most Approved Modern Receipts for | 
Making Soups, Gravies, Sauces, Ragouts, | 
and Made- Dishes ; and for Pies, Puddings, | 
Pastry, Pickles, and Preserves : also for | 
Baking, Brewing, Making Home - made | 
Wines, C rdials, &c. The whole tllustrated | 
by Numerous Notes, and Practical Observa- 
tions, on all the Various Branches of Do- 
mestic Economy. By Mrs. MakGaret 
Dops, of the Cleikum Inn, St. Ronan’s. 
12mo. pp. 366. Edinburgh, 1826. 

Untis the time of Dr. Kitchener, our cook- 


formal as a pharmacopeeia; the doctor, how- 


mingle mirth with made-dishes, and engraft 
By this 
means, he enabled his readers at the same 
time to excite a bodily, and gratify a mental 
appetite, and find amusement in a class of 
works formerly as destitute of it as a Price 
Current or a London Directory. The doc- 
tor, however, was a little too discursive; but 
no matter, for we should be ungrateful for all 
the tit-bits he has taught the cook to pamper 
our appetite with, did we become hypercriti- 
cal. 

Mrs. Margaret Dods, of the Cleikum, is a 
chip of the same block as the worthy doctor, 


sional duties, to visit the land of cakes, and 
take up his residence atthe Cleikum Inn, St. 
Ronan’'s, which, as our readers will remem- 
ber, has been celebrated for its good cheer by 
the author of Waverley, in his novel of St. | 
Rtonan’s Well. 

In a well-written introduction to this vo- 
lume which is a good imitation of the Scot- 
tish novels, we are told that Peregrine Touch- 
wood, Fisq 





, the Cleikum nabob, still remain- | 
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ed at Mrs. Dods, whither some of the other 
characters mentioned in the novel were visit- 
ors, and it was resolved to form a society, to 
be called the Cleikum Club; a correspond- 
ence with gourmands was commenced, and 
every thing done to ensure good eating. At 
the Inn comes a Dr. Redgill, an epicure, 
who gave readily into the plan, and Touch- 


wood read a lecture on gastronomy, from 


which we shall make an extract: — 

* Gentlemen,—Man 1s a cooking animal ; 
and in whatever situation he is found, it may” 
be assumed as an axiom, that his progress in 
civilization has kept exact pace with the de- 
gree of refinement he has attained in the 
science of gastronomy. From the hairy man 
of the woods, gentlemen, digging his roots 
with his claws, to the refined banquet of the 
Greek, or the sumptuous entertainment of 
the Roman; from the ferocious hunter, gnaw- 


ing the half-broiled bloody collop, torn from 


the still reeking carcass, to the modern gour- 


met, apportioning his ingredients, and blend- 
ing his essences, the chain is complete ! 


First, We have the brutalized digger of roots ; 


then the sly entrapper of the finny tribes ; 
and next the fierce foul feeder, devouring 
his ensnared prey, fat, blood, and muscle ! 


[* What a style o° language !" whispered 
Mrs. Dods; * but I maun look after the 
scouring o” the kettles.”] 


The next age of 
cookery, gentlemen, may be called the pas- 
toral, as the last was that of the hunter. oa 
we have simple, mild broths, seasoned, per- 
haps, with herbs of the field ; decoctions of 
pulse; barley-cake, and the kid seethed in 
milk. I pass over the ages of Rome and 
Greece, and confine myself to the Gothic 
and Celtic tribes, among whom gradually 
emerged what I call the chivalrous or feudal 
aye of cookery,—the wild boar roasted whole, 
the stately crane, the lordly swan, the full 
plumaged peacock, borne into the feudal 
hall by troops of vassals, to the flourish of 
trumpets, warlike instruments, marrow-bones 
and cleavers. (‘* Bravo!” ened Jekyl.)— 
Cookery, as a domestic art, contributing to 
the comfort and luxury of private life, had 
made considerable progress in England be- 
fore the Reformation ; which event threw it 
back some centuries. We find the writers 
of those ages making large account of an art, 
from which common sense, in all countries, 
borrows its most striking illustrations and 
analogies. [* Only hear till him!’ whis- 
pered Meg.4 The ambitious man seeks to 
rule the roast ;—the meddling person likes 
to have a finger in the pie ;—meat and mass 
hinder no business ;—the rash man gets into 
a stew, and cooks himself a pretty mess ;— 
a half-loaf is better than no bread ;—there 
goes reason to the roasting of an egg ;—fools 
make feasts, and wise men eat them ;—the 
churl invites a guest, and sticks him with the 
spit ;—the belly is every man’s master ;—he 
who will not fight for his meat, what wi'l 
he ficht for?’—a hungry man is an angry 
man ;—its ill talking between a full man and 
a fasting; and, finally, is the main business 
of every man’s life to make the pot boil ; 
or, as the Scots more emphaticatly have it, 


to make the pat play brown,” which a lean 


pot never will do. 
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‘* And that’s as true,” said Mer. “A | 
fat pat boiling, popples and glances on th 
tap, like as mony brown lammer-beads.” 

* Hush !—The science, as we noticed, gen- | 
tlemen, had made considerable advances in | 
Logland, when the Reformation not only ar- | 
rested its progress, but threatened for ever to | 
evuryruish the culinary fire. Ga tronomy, 
violently expelled from monasteries and col- | 


| Salt ; 


| your, and full of sweet juices. 


the process. Bol well, and skim carefully ; 
add the remaining pease, white pepper, and 
and, when enough done, serve the 
steaks in the tureen with the hotch-potch. 

* Obs.—The this favourite 
dish, depends mainly on the meat being per- 
iectly fresh, and the vegetables being all 
The sweet 
turnip is best for hotch-poteh, or the 


excellence of 


‘NV ite 


leges, found no sanctuary either in the riotous | s wall, rowod, smooth-grained yellow kind 


household of the jolly cavalier, or in the | peculiar to Scotland. 


gloomy abode of the lank, pinched-visaged 
round-head; the latter, as the poct has it, 
eager to-— 

¢ . Fall out with mince-meat, and dispaiage 
His best and dearest tiienc, plum-porridge:’ 





the former broaching his hoyshead of Octo- 


Mutton makes excel- 
lent hoteh-potch without any lamb-steaks. 
Varstcy shred, white cabbage, or lettuce, may 
be added to the other vevetables, or not, at 
pleasure.’ 

© Minced Callops.— Mince a fleshy picce 
of beet, free of skins and gristles, very fine, 


ber, and roasting a whole ox, in the exercise | and season it with salt and roixed spices,— 


, ii than elegant 
‘But, centlemen, the gemial spark was still 
secretly cherished in our seats of learning. 


of a hospitality far more lther 


Oxford watched over the culinary flame with | them to it, 


zeal proportioned to the Importance of the 
trust. From tots altar were rekindled the 
culinary fires of episcopal 
smouldercd for a time Gastronomy 


more raised her parsloy-wreat) 4d front oan 


ONCYe 


that is, kitchen-pepper. Mix up the collops 
with a little water or broth; and, having 
browned some buiter in a saucepan, put 
and beat them with an iron or 
wooden spoon to keep them from going into 


lumps, til they are nearly realy. Put some 


palaces, Which had | gravy to the.o, or a Lttie broth, made of the 
i skins and grist 


a 
ics. 


© Obs.-—S')red onions will be relished by 


Pinitain; and daily gained an increase of de- | some persons; also a little plain mustard ; 


voted, if not yet enhigitened worshippers.’ 
‘ee Ay. thar will suffice for a general view 


pickles, or vinegar, plain or compound, is 


iso used. Slinced collops will keep some 


of the subject,” cried Dr. Redgill; © let us| time, if packed in a can and covered like 


now 


dinners,-—-* the prvol of the 


, 99 


the 


pudding is the eating. 


-——arrance 


get to the practical part of the science, potted meats 


Some cooks scape the meat 
insteaid of mincing it. 
‘jTare, venison, and veal collops, are made 


Of the lectures of Touchwood a syllabus is | a3 above, using the seasonings appropriate 
only given, and then comes the collection of | to those meats.’ 


receipts, which are iiterspersed with 
guaint remurrs and 
readers must not, bowever, 


aftempt 


hanyv 


amusing notes. Onr 


. 3 ’ 
LINX, 


that mm Lie | 


Of the amusing character of some of the 
notes, the followime 1s a specimen :— 
‘Ts 33 related that Puseli, the celebrated 


to rend: r 3 eooke ry-book . light- | artist, when he wished to summon Night- 


reading,’ there has been any want of attention | mare, and bid her sit for her pictare, or any 


; , ‘i ay 
to the more inportant part of tre suvyect; 


on the contrary, the work appears to us an} to prime himself fur the 


excellent Cook and llousewite’s Manual. 


other grotesque or hornble tmoginings, wo 
feat by supping 


on about three pounds of half-dressed pork 


rr} . rad : 
Phe receipts are very numerous—many of) chops. 
them are orivinal, and we are assured thev | 


‘Though that accommodating prince, Ri- 


bave all stood * the test of experiment among | chard Cour de Lion, could, as has been 
skilful cooks and intelligent mistresses of fa- | 


mities.’ 

This work embraces the 
of the kitchen and 
contains directions fo 


fare: 


whole ratronale 
the dining rooiw: 
earving :  biils 
with receipts for making 


dishes; instructions for roasting, boiling, 


stewing. frying. &v., and for making all sorts | 


of dishes and things connected with the culi- 
Dary art. In a volume so diversified, we are 
as much ata loss where to make an extract, 
as we should be to make a dinner, were abl 


the dishes it describes placed before us. We 


t 
\ 
’ 
4 


and | was Porkified Saracen, curried. 

of ing in Syna from an azue, his tirst violent 
instructions for setting out the table, | longing was for pork, which ts said to ap- 
Seotch national | proach nearer to human flesh than any other 
i sort of meat. 


scen, eat any thing, all being fish that caine 
in the net when he was hungry, he bad, like 
other epicures, his favourite dish, and this 
Qn recover- 


Pork is, indeed, a ** passion- 
food. it tolerates no medium. § It 
must be idolized or detested, whether as 
fitch or gammon, souse or sausage, brawn 
fn Syria, where swine’s flesh is 
abhorred, it was not easy to satisfy the long- 
ing of the king. But no man durst tell him 


” 


ate 


or Oriskin. 


shall, however, begin with sowie of the Scotch | that pork could not be got for love or money; 


national dishe S$: to wit the following _— 

: Flot h- Poteh.- -Make the 
fresh mutton. 
of lamb into sie 
the strained stock. larg 
carrots; slice down as many more. Shee 
down also young turnips, young ontons, let- 


. © 7 . 2 
tuce, and parsley. Have a tall quart of these 


: : 
Stoca Of sweet 


! 
(;srate wo or three 


% 


C‘ut down four pounds of ribs | 


ay re 7 


things when shred, and another of young | 


green pease. Put in the vegetables, with 


holding half the pease till Deu thie end ait 


and in this extremity an old knight, so much 
of a courtier as to-know that a king’s long- 
Ings are net to be crossed with impunity, 


, ’ ’ ‘ ’ 
I} steaks, Qed put them to ! counselled thus :— 


“Take a Saracen, young and fat; 
In haste let the thief be slain, 
Opened, and Lis skin off flayn ; 
And sodden, full hastily, 
With powder and with spicery, 
Aud with saffron of good colour. 
* . . ° . 


ee 


‘** When he, (the king,) has a good taste, 
And eaten well a good repast, 
And supped of the drewits a sup, 
| Slept after, and swet adrop, 
Through Godis help aud my counsail 
Soon he shail be fresh and hail.” 





‘As the old knight counselled it was done. 
Richard supped the broth, and eat the flesh 
of*the Saracen faster than his carver could 
supply him, drank wine, slept, and on wak- 
ing felt appetized, and called for 

‘ The head of thatilk swine 
That I of ute” 

‘The cook was, it may be supposed, in 
great consternation at this demand, but was 
soon relieved by the good humour ef his 
royal master. 

“The swarte vis wlien the king seeth, 

| His black beard and white teeth, 

How his lippes grinned wide, 

‘ What devil is this!’ the king cried, 

And ‘gan to laugh as he were wode. 

| § What! is Saracen’s tlesh thus good? 

That, never erst, | nought wist! 

By Godes death, and his up-rist, 

Shall we never die for default, 

While we may in any assault, 

Slee Saracens, the fiesl may take, 

And seethen, rosten, stew, and bake.’ ” 
Romance of Richard Cecur-de- Lion, 

We shall not make any more extracts; 


a A 





Hlousewife’s Manual to all mistresses of fa- 
milies, and, in short, to all whom it may 
concern, and that is no small number, of his 
maiesty’s liege subjects. We ought to add, 
that in the receipts a due regard is had to 
economy. 


MISSION TO THE EAST COAST 
OF SUMATRA. 
(Concluded from p 180.) . 
Ix resuming our notice of this volume, It i8 
scarcely necessary to observe, that its journal- 
like form is not favourable for quoting, though 
it gives a peculiar interest to the narrative. 
Mr. Anderson had many opportunites af 
observing how convinced the chiefs of Su- 
matra were of the superior integrity of the 
English over the Dutch: ‘ How,’ said a rae 
jah, ‘cana treaty with the English be broken? 
In a visit to the Tuanko Pangiran, our author 
says :— 

* The Pangiran did not meet the Dutch 
lately, being in the interior of the country: 
and it was against his wishes that any treaty 
should have been made with them. He says, 
if the Dutch come to Siack, he will instantly 
quit the country. He was careful in speak- 
ing to me, and looked around him suspic 
ously, to ascertain who was present. He 
said, in going across the river, “ Anderson, 
hoist the English colours here at once, and 
remain here. This is the only way of saving 
the country from impending ruin.” I re- 
plied, that I had no authority to do any 
thing of this kind, and explained that " 
was not the policy of the government [ 
but merely to give 
ie merchants 








extend its possessions, 
assistance and protection to tl 
of Pinang, and to secure a fair and equit- 
able participation in the trade. cise 
‘The Pangiran is a sensible, well informes 
man. He is well instructed in the histor? 
of the principal European states, and int 


but confidently recommend the Cook and 
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.yndition of the British possessions in India, 
ead surprised ine by his remarks upon Bo- 
aaparte, whose character he sepmned cortecthy 
to appreciate. He showed me with parti- 
eolar delight a ring, which the late Earl of 
Minto had taken from his own finger, and 
ut upon his, and other to<ens 0. friendship 
oa Lord Exmouth, Admiral Drury, and 
ather distinguished characters who were in 


this quarter some years ago. 
‘At three o'clock the Pangitran came on 


hoard, by special invitation, to pay mea visit 


of ceremony, superbly dressed in silk, covered 
with gold lace; his son, an interesting and 
handsome youth of sixteen, and his two ne 
plews, accompanying him. Saluted him 
with seven guns. Ie was anxious to have 
had an hour’s private conversation, but we 
were interrupted by the arrival of numerous 
visitors, wno crowded the decks of our smull 


vessel. The Rajah Muda of Beelah had 


heen sent over as a spy upon the Pangiran’s | 


eynversation, when we crossed the river, afier 
the conference with the rajah. 

‘Sheck Abdulla, the rich merchant befure 
mentioned, his son, and several well-dressed 
Arabs and chiefs, came on board, and de- 
tained me in conversation tili four o'clock. 
[had been the means, a few years ago, of 
saving a very valuable vessel and cargo be- 
lunging to this man. The cargo was worth 
20,000 dollars, consisting of coarse Madras 
blue cloths, European chintzes, gold thread, 
raw silk, sticklac, iron, and salt. ‘The vessel 


grounded on a sand-bank at the south end of | 


Pulo Jerajah, and being out boat sailing, | 
accidentally fell in with her. [ immediately 
proceeded to town, and brought six large 
cargo boats, cables, and an anchor, kindly 
supplied by Mr. Wright, and after two days’ 
exertion, got her off, and saved the vessel 
and cargo. 
pay the boat hire, &c. which was punctually 
repaid by a remittance in gold-dust. This 
man mentioned the circumstance to the king, 
and publicly thanked me to-day before all 
the asseinbled chiefs: so much was this little 
act of common humanity and attention prized 
by these people, who certainly possess the 
virtue of gratitud¢d in an eminent dezree. I[ 
believe | owe, ina good degree, the success 
which attended my mission, aud the hospi- 
table reception 1 met with at Siack, to tuis 
circumstance, 

‘The greatest surprise was expressed by 
all the chiefs, by the king in particular, on 


being informed that [ had penetrated into | 


‘ie Batta country. He said, addressing the 
surrounding multitude, ‘Ah! this is the way 
the English manage: the’ Dutch dared not 
not do this.” Even many of the old chiefs 
who were present, and had been engaged in 
the wars at Assahan, Delli, and other places 
fonquered by the rajah of Siack, had never 
ascended so far as I did, and inade very par- 
ticular inquiries relative to the population of 
the Batta states, &c. The rajah asked ine if 

Was notafraid, I replied that 1 wa3 rather 
® predestinarian, and that there was a time 


’ppointed for all to die - that as | went with | 


sap intentions, and merely to devise means 
- proving the commerce and condition 
“the counties [ visited, I felt no apprehea- 









sions, conscious that my motives only re 
quired to be knowa to be appreciated ; and 
that, being fond of travelling, I wished also 
to satisfy a rationa! curiosity. 

‘The king, in the course of conversation, 
asked my opinion of the seizure of the regalia 
of Rhio by the Dutch. [ said | knew little 
about the matter. He then informed me what 
the general opinion amongst the Malays was. 
viz. that it was a robbery, and unbecoming 
the diznity of any government. He said 
that Mr. Tyssen, the late governor of Ma- 
lacca, died shortly after his journey to Rhio, 
which the Malays consider as a just punish- 
ment for the seizure of the rezalia from the 





[ also lent them 100 dollars to | 


late queen. It was further asserted by the 
people of Siack, that Mr. Tyssen was seized 
with a sort of stupor or delirium, the moment 
the regalia came into his possession. He 
called the doctor to fe>l his pulse; the doc- 


Pangiran informed me, that he understood 
“Mrs. Tyssen had caused her husband to be 
/ opened, and seven small stones were found 
on his left side. Such is the history of Mr. 
Tyssen’s death. The Malays at Stack, and 
every place I visited, appear to be much in- 
| pits A at this act; and if the same feeling 
prevails in other quarters, the Dutch inte- 
rests must buffer materially by this outrage. 


and whose hospitality was unbounded, I 
/must express my disbelief that Mr. Tyssen 
could in any case have departed from the 
istrict line of propriety and duty, or that he 


| not positively directed by higher authority. 

‘ Late in the afternoon, the four datus sent 
me a message, that they wished to see me 
as‘iore. 1 was received by them at the house 
of the head datu, with every possible demon. 
stration of respect. 
particularly as to the precise objects of the 
mission. We had a long argument upon 
the treaty which was made a few years azo. 
The datus mentioned some anecdotes of the 


| 


when that nation had a settlement at Pulo 


his great-grandfather had killed a great num- 





of the four datus who commenced the slaugh- 
ter with Rajah Buang. He 
‘show m2 some of the blood ofthe unfortunate 
Dutchmen still upoa it. They all expressed 
their anxiety that Malacca should be again 
| under the English government, and dwelt 
| upon the advantages they enjoved, and faci- 
| lities of commerce under the mild and be- 
/nevolent government of Colonel Farqu!iar, 
who was so many years resident at that sta- 


all the surrounding Malayan countries. 

‘[T purchased a variety of specimens of the 
elegant silk and gold cloths of the country, 
which are even finer and more spieadid than 
| those of Batubara.’ 

At a dinner-party at the house of this Pan- 
giran,— 

‘ Music was introduced. A vounz Malay 
She was the Cata'an: ef the 





} gil sung well. 
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tor assured him that nothing availed him. The | 
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place, and had a very powerful and melo- 
dious voice. A wiolin afd several drutws 
composed the band. The Pangiran is fond 
of collecting curiosities. He has several 
small ponds filled with fish of all kinds, which 
he regularly feeds ; and he can always com- 
mand a supply for his table. He has aco. 
lection of handsome and curious creeses. 
swords, and arms of all sorts. He is al o 
particular in keeping a fine breed of game- 
cocks. He was partial to the amusement of 
cock-fighting in his youth, and used to stake 
large sums; but all these gambling practices 
he has abandoned. He gave me, in ex- 
change for some presents, a pair of game- 
cocks, a civet-cat, und a goat, celebrated, as 
he informed me, for fighting. He has some 
fine little dogs, which are amazingly swift, 
end catch great numbers of deer. A single 
dog caught one while we were with hiin, 
w'iich required eight men to carry it. They 
seize the deer by the throat, and soon kil! it.’ 

The first part of Mr Anderson's work is 
his journal; the second is a history and de- 
scription of Suvatra, in which there is a 
good deal of information as to the produce, 
manufactures, commerce, Kce., of the coun- 


try; for these we must refer to the work u- 


In justice, however, to the c:iaracter of one | 
for whom I entertained the highest respect, | 


would have taken any step to watch he was | 


self, and shall, therefore, select a few prssages 
of more general interest. Of the mnhabit- 
ants of Sumatra, Mr. A says :— 

‘The Malayan inhabitants are of a dark 
yellowish complexion, stoat in general, their 
limbs well shaped, their persons upright, aad 
they walk rather gracefully. They are low 
in stature. The men wear their hair long, 
and their teeth are filel when young, having 
a jet black glossy appearance. The inen 


' pluck the hair fron their chins, very few 
having the smallest appearance of beards. 


They interrogated me | 


The women are fair, with dark expressive 
eyes; but their ears are disfigured by large 
holes, into which rings of an immense size 


_ are introduced ; the poorer classes coutgating 


harsh conduct of the Dutch in former times, | 


Guntong, from which they were expelled. | 
One of them showed me a kris, wita which | 


—_---- 


ber of the Dutch on that occasion, being one | 


pretended to | 


| 


tion, and who is so deservedly estee:ned in| 





themselves with a ring of wood, or a piece of 
plantain leaf roiled up, which fills the ape-- 
ture. The richer classes who can afford 4, 
wear very haudsome rings of gold tilagre. 

‘The men are usually dressed in short 
baboos, or jackets, of Muropean chints or 
white cloth, with Achenese serawels or trew- 
sers, a Bugyese sarong or tartan petticoat, 
and on their head a batik or European han:- 
kerchief. A handkerchief which contains 
their betel and seree, is usually hung over 
their Shoulder, and a kris fastened on the left 
side. The women wear long bajoos of blue 
or white cloth or chintz, with a cotton or silk 
sarong. The hair is neatly fastened by long 
gold, silver, or copper pins, according to their 
rank, The higher order, in addition to the 
dress I have described, wear a belt or zone of 
silk or other cloth, fastened round the waist 
with a gold binding, and a handkere!iof 
slung over the left shoulder.” 

Of some of their customs, laws, &c., we 
are told :—— 

‘ The marriage and other ceremonies here 
are much the same as in other Malayen 
countries. Any man who can afford to sup- 
port them, may have four wives. If one is 
cast of from misconduct or barrenness, he 
may supply her place by another. There 
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no limitation to the number of concubines. 
The Rajah Sebaya Lingah, the Battal chief, 
has a wife in every direction, in the country, 
and concubines innumerable. 

‘The crime of adultery is punishable by 
the death of both parties. “ The power of the 
“chief indeed, in almost all cases, is quite ab- 
soluse. Tie young sultan, not long since, 
ordered two men to be stabbed, because they 
were tardy in following him upon some ex- 
cursion. It is to be lamented that so 
power 1s given to youth. 

‘The Orang Kaya Soonghal some time aco 
took an accountof his money, by measurin 
it in a ganton m 
trouble of countin yr it, 


sLbUiC)} 


asnre, instead of taking tine 
A Vial 'v, howeve r. 
is reckoned rich here when he has amaszecd 
two thousand dollars; for their excessive in- 
dolence prevents them from ¢ ollecting DUC 
inoney. The seafaring people work perh: 
afew months in the year, 
or two to Pinans, and 
time in indolence. 


making a vovage 
m i. “/ "41 _ 
spe nd the rest of thei 
ret ’ 

(hoy lay out lar 


sn 


in marriage feasts, jewellery, and ornaments | 


for their wives and children: also in gold 
betel-boxes, swords, and mounted 
with gold. Tueir household furniture 
not cost much. The Baitas, on 
hand, are extremely | 


crecses 


the other 
yennurious and saving: 
» Cindi 
aecumulate larce sums, and inake no show 
The momenta Malay becomes possessed of a 
little money, he entertains as many attend- 
ants as he ean, and he is accounted rich or 
respectable according to the number of his 
followers.’ 

To this interesting work, which is enriched 
with numerous lithographed engravings, the 
author has added an appendix, principally of 
offcial reports by previous travellers; from 
one of these we select the following account 
of the town of Jambi :— 

‘The town of Jambi is about three quar- 
ters of a mile in extent on both banks of the 
river, to which itis neary contined, the na- 
tives occupying the whole of the richt bank ; 


»same times 


} 
4 


and being industrious at th 


does | 


and the few Arabs and other straneers who | 


are settled there, a part ofthe left Many 


. : } : = te aide we 4 : 

of the Luuses, especially those of the Arab 
‘ i } a — ane wad — 

Kampong, are sided and partitioned in 


neat manner with planks, and roofed with 
tiles, (shaped with a waving lime cressways,) 
of excellent manufacture. A { 

with a thatch of ¢ 
durable roof: and 
constructed of large 


ew are covered 
OTH 
some have them sides 
thick pieces of bark ; 


. 


but the greater pait ave huts of mat and ar- | | 


taps, built upon posts in tue usual Malayan 
style. Besides those deseriptions of bunld- 
ings, there is also a num! 


ber of hous 


as a QO? 


rafts of huge trunks of trees, clumsily put) 


together, which, during tue periodical swel- 
ling of | yl 


1 - . n4 . 

tne biver, are atlioat and TNOVERADLE ¢ 
but in the dry seasons are cen: 
allv the larger ones, lodzved on a sandy fat. 


There 
alts supporting a small hut, attached to the 
etter class of houses, and used for the con- 
venience of bathing, of wlich the women in 
parucular seem to be very tond. Tn faet 


Bid i | td 
there is an appearance of cleanlitiess in the 
persons L) 


: 1 P } . Ieee] 
is adsisO Aa Humvee! oO} sittie 


on the right. 
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rounded, had a 


} 
' 


which become dry, and contines the stream | 


unusual in Malayan towns. 
mosque, but it is in a neglected and ruinous 
condition. 
quarters of a mile below the town, appears 
to claim more attention; many of the tombs 
are carved and gilded, and enclosed by a 


Py | . 
tiled building. 


‘At the entrance of the mosque was de- | 


posited a defaced ILindoo image, which 
led to inquiries that terminated in the dis- 


covery of several others. The figure carved 
in relief, on a stone about five feet in length, | 
Was thet of a human being m a sitting pos- 
ture, with a high ornamented head-dress, and 


a circular bood-like 
The arm was broken off, and the whole figure 
worn into a confused and indistinct mass; 
but a well executed order of toilage round 
the edve of th in relief, re- 

The 
statue of aman, 
about five feet high, in 
rhe head was rather large, 


eing fill, swelling, and; 


e stone, being le 
mained more perfect and well defined. 
other images were, first, the 
the arsas broken off, 
an erect posture. — 
} 


Are 
caeada 


1 


the hips | moothly 


somewnat feminine appear- 
but in other respects the proportions 
were remarkably good. About tie waist 
and ancles there was an unevenness, the re- 
mains probably of a girdleand bangles. The 
features were defaced, but appe*red to have 
vecn broad and flat, and the hair was curly, 
in little round knobs, and formed into a top- 
F Second—[ cur figures representing an 
elephant’s head with tusks, the trunk curled 


upwards and backwards, and adorned lon- | 
| mitudinally 
jaws wide 


with a string of Howers, and the 
y distended, and enclosing a curly- 
headed male figure, having bangles on his 
less, in an erect attitude within them. 


. 


the shirts of the town; but no ruins were 
seen pear them. The others were found in 
different places, whither they had been car- 


ray 


red. TVhird—A bull about half the natural 

size, kneeling, the body and neck adorned 
l wreaths of bell-shaped flowers, with a 

suspend 1@ chest. 

a greater part of the neck of this figure were 

broken off; but the remaining part was re- 


markably well proportioned and executed. 


“pd at ¢ 
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The natives have no idea of the orizin of | 


istence of one of considerable dimensions 
heated by a number of stone slabs and 


carved ornaments, converti d to varlous pui- 


poses in different parts of the town. Thy 
-material, a dark coloured fine erained ¢ra- 
bite, is not found within a considerable dis- 


tance of Jambi. probably not nearer than the 
+. } ‘ = ’ ' } CC 
central chain of inountains. 


of Jambi is at the utmost four thousand, of 


While’ a very ereat proportion are Women 
and cuitdren. It isalmost entirely Malayan ; 


| but there are a few Javans and persons of 


} 
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' 
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"ors 
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Arab descent 


Chinese settlers, 


There were formerly some 
but none at present. The 
situation of the towi 1s agreeable, dry, and 
healthy. By a mcan of double altitudes, it is 
in latitude 19 324' south, and its longitude, 
ascertaimed, is fifteen mil 


' 
att al its y 


They have a | 


A burying ground about three | 


tablet behind the head. | 


These | 
seemed to occupy their origimal situation in | 


The head and | 


The population 





—_ 
west from the river's mouth, from which 
| (with reference always to the Kwalla Nior } 
it is distant by the line of the river eich, 
-three miles.’ 

The extreme modesty of Mr. Anderson's 
narrative, which must be obvious to every 
| person who reads it, enhances its value, and 

r his work as an impor- 


ghty . 


we certainly conside 
tant contribution towards the history and 











| description of the eastern world. 
A a —— 
| LETTER AND CONVERSATIONS op 

| LORD BYRON, 


Jor Miter, and he is as good an authority 
as one half of our modern tale-mongers, re. 
| lates of a journeyman bricklayer, that being 
| asked by the owner of a house, where he was 
employed, ‘ when the work would be finish. 
‘ed? he replied, ‘that if bis master got an- 
other job, they would have done in a week, 
| but if he did not, God only knew when their 
| present business would be ended. 
Just so is it with Lord Pyron— the persons 
who live by working on his fame and charac. 
ter, not having met with any new employ- 
; ment to them and the public, still 
linger over his lordship; and we have me- 
moirs, anecdotes, letters, characters, &e., of 
his lordship, without ceasing. One of the 
last of these isa Fragment of a Journey to 
| Italy, in 1823, by M. J. Coulmann, lately 
| published in a French periodical journal. 
| M. Coulmann tells us that he went to 
| 
| 
} 


occupy 
i, 


Italy on purpose to see Lord Byron, in the 
spring of 1823, and that on arriving at Ge- 
'noa, he wrete to state Ins desire to his lord- 
ship, observing, that he had no other claim 
io be admitted to his presence than the ad- 
miration he felt for his genius. To this note 
his lordship, who appears to have been 
‘caucht in a good humour, not only wrote a 
letter in Italian, but even sealed it with his 
arms; and those arms, as we are gravely as- 
sured, bore the motto—Crede Byron. This 
| note, M. Coulmann says, was as follows :— 

‘Sir,—It will be very agreeable to me to 
make your acquaintance, but I regret exceed- 
ingly to tell you, that not being in the habit 
of speaking or writing French, [ shall not be 
‘able to profit by all the edvantages of your 
conversation, nor reply to you in that lan- 


these images, but call them chess-men, (buah | guage. If, notwithstanding this, ny decla- 
chatoor,) of the clants or genii; nor could they | ration does not frighten you, [ shall be 
point out the ruins of the temple to which | charmed to receive your visit to-morrow at 
they must have belonged, thongh the former ‘two o'clock. Receive the sentiments of 


esteem which you inspire me with, and with 
which L have the honour to be your very 
humble and obedient servant, 
‘Nort Byron, Peer of England. 

Now, if this note is genuine, which we are 
‘much inclined to doubt, Lord Byron must 
| have thought his mew admirer a very 1g80 
rant fellow, when he deemed it necessary to 
tell him he was a peer of England; there 
| is something very un-English and yrs 
Frenchified in this note, and quite unlike the 
| blunt sincerity of Byron, who would _ 
| have told an inquisitive idler, like M. om ° 
| mann, that he had inspired him with ~~ 
| ments of esteeins Byron was not hypoer! ; 
|! enough for this, and his friendships were P"" 
| made at first sight, much less without any 


iP Zz Vi 
sight atall. MM. Coulmann next reiates how 
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os — a 
he kept the apps jinted hour, how he found 
tis lordsiup | laying at bithards with C punt 
Gisliano, and then went into a kth rary’ Wwarere 
he saw a youl man with an old beard, 
im Oriental cos*ume, amd was receit 7 
throughout inthe Kil ilies manner,——touga 
o's trousers, being like two french 


his lor dsh os 
nN } 


! — 
: An SOUuLOUSE. (iGo 
towns, Poul 


© yand Ti 
from seeing that one 


wm, 


' 
>. ,1T?y 
yreventca Bin 


loose, } } 


of the novle bard's feet was d formed. MI. 
Coylmann’s account of his reception by 
bis lordshi p is quite tl atrical :—‘ With me,’ 
he says, ‘a young Vrenchman, loving and 


cannot describe how 
and abandon, he 


letters ’ l 


co. puerry, 


in 
much ot UAC, 


threw into his netnners and conversation. 
He seemed tu wis to disubuse in my person 
my comp atriat 3, om so many calumnt nies of 
vari us hinds mi rht hi ve yey with pre- 
judices acainst pa ane of the Pompire, 
und unon wh rood opinion he set so high 


. P oo. 
a price. ae 6 © 
rif 


a bear, 28 2 mmenster, 


n described to you as 
said the person who 
was present al our Cony: rsation, ; but you 
now see him ane ag him,” and T ic.ame:di- 
ely agree df ‘bottom of my heart that 
it i he di theult ‘a any one to be at the 
same time more sublime and more amiable.’ 
This is much more Whe a vis.t to a mena- 
gerie than an interview ween two men 
letters, and Dvren like 
‘rarer monster’ wao is shown by a keeper. 
How well M. Couoann is acquainted with 
the works of Byron and English literature, is 
evident from hiy attributing to his lordship 
the Vampire, which was written by Dr, Po- 
lidort. In the course of his interview with 
Mr. Coulmann, Lord Byron appears to have 
talked of ‘every thing un the w orld, “unk . se- 
veral other things beside ;) but we must leave 
M.Coulmann to narrate the on r 
the conversation in his own way. Byron, 
ainong athousand other inquiries said—* You 
come fram Paris; did you see T 
there?’ Upon my answering in the aftirma- 
tive, he said —* and making a 


“ he \ 
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occupy the public mind. 
vou failes fureur en France. 


Walter Scott and | 
Byron—‘ And 


how do the yesteem Scott?” ‘ His novels are | 

, r } 
fend by every one.’ Byron—*‘ The fact is | 
they are excell ent . I. who have been in 


Scot! “a can judge of the exactitude of the 
leseriptions and characte ‘Our Boule- 
ae with his san your portraits, 
“ars to me that he does not re- 
semble his works.’ Byron-——-t No—when he 
is silk but when he speaks, his counte- 
nance assumes nobleaess and expression— 
then you may recognise him, I have 


” Ra ae 
Varads are 


but it 


ap pe 
+ > 


ERG 


re- 


ceive d a lithographic print from Paris, said | 


to be my ports “ait ; in which [ am repre- 
soaaail looking at the clouds with a very 


charming air. However, my likeness has 
been taken only by West, an American 
painter.’ [ expressed my surprise that he 
had not had his bust made by Canova. 


horwalsden has made one, which 
at Rome. Do you admire pic- 


By .on—* T 


you will see 


tures! As for me, L know not why, but I 
‘en 2 only sculpture. Dut the arts in general 
\, 


‘fallen very low in Italy; for six years I 
a e been here [| have not eat ‘d the name of 
a single painter of talent. This reminds me 
that Schlegel, before whom some one was 
prai ising Canova, said, avd my bust by Tieck, 


hace you seen it? tlave you ever heard 
speak of Tieck ” Ttold him what had hap- 
pened to “e de Chateaubriand, whem the 


of | 


homas Moore | 


sign that Le was htcuep bach Wes d (uit pected honune, | 


fat isnt “/“ de ied aLEe aT que ul eli ait i) a pe “tl bossi). 


‘Well, and wi seneation did he muke 
1% 

there” “Not as apse a3; ne ought to have 

made, [lis Trish uclodies were listened to 


with pleasure as he sun 


and aceo: npanied 
tiem upon his guitars | 


ail this Vas the CA 


tent of his success.” Byron—* C'est qu'il 
elaitls? Wfowever, his poetry is admirable ; 
énd who are your *” sent writers’ ‘Asa 


publiciste, Ben jam it Constant.’ By roun— 

‘ Benjami in Const oe without comp: arisou. 

OW yoes on his proc sand his legs’ I saw 
him at C opet, with Madame de Stael, who 
spoke a great deal to me about him and his 
romance of Ad olphe. Their friendship was 
a tempestuous one. Madame de Stael was 
Charming at Ce pet; butin London she kept 
Me Once in a denianteon for two hours lis- 
tering to a moral lecture. She had in ve- 
neral the fault of usurping too much of the 
“anversation.’ . You ought to know, my 
lor d, one of our young poets who addressed 
an epistle to you, Lamartine.’ Byron—* Yes, 
ae it in a "Latin translation—he also 

vats NE as a monster, but politely.’ ‘There 


'p » a : 
#"e Many Stories of you abroad, because you 


Quee in of Sardinia thus addre: sed when he 
Was prese atel to her—‘ You are probably a 
relation of a M. de Chateaubriand who has 


Written something.’ 


it would not. 


done for me: 


Lyron, —‘I experienced nearly as stinging | 


an aront in England. I found an article 
that [had purchased enveloped in a sheet of 
my own works. Chateaubriand 
your first writers. — Is he still composi 1g 
Martyrs ! and Jouy, where do you place 
him ?’ 
and dramatic poets; with Raynouard, Ar- 
nault, Casimir de Lavigue, whose patriotic 
elezies you must know.’ Byron.—‘ Ah! yes; 
is it not he who has said in a poem upon 
the Ne apolitans, On peut ceder rau nombre: 
mais on meurt: adieu.” That is very 
fine The pri aise of Lebrun’s dythirambe, 

upon the death oi ‘Napoleon, then succeeded. 

Uy ron.—* There was an ode upon the same 
subject attributed to me in Paris ; this was 
the more infenous, as the ode was wretched ; 

but these things happen to me every day. 

Was there not a person who passe .d himself 
off as me during two months at Genoa ! ? Ap- 
parently, it was more advantageous for him 
to assume my name, than for me to assume 
his; however, [ pi ardoned him, since he has 
not been to my banker.’ ‘ You know,’ said 
I, ‘the most illustrious of our savans, M. 

Cuvier, for you quote him in your note to 
Cain.’ Byron. —‘ Certainly ; remark that 
Cain is- the peem which has brought upon 
me the greatest persecution in I ngland, and 
in my own family; I composed it while I 
was drunk, (Je lai composé ctant wre.) When 
[ read i: afterwards, I was astonished myself.’ 

‘Since that time,’ added Count Giuliano, 


Oul, 


‘vou see also,’ showing me two decanters 
that were upon the table, ‘that my lord | 
drinks only water.’ Byron. --‘ My best | 


is one of, 


‘In the first rank of our prose writers | 


former. 


friends fre coutinually feproaching me with 
this work ; he whom. you see, as well as 
others. | "gh ull, therefore, probably, write a 
retraction, one of these days, to secure my 
tranquillity; or, if IE do not do it, it will be 
; and M. Cuvier, does he be- 
lheve, or does he yrotest against all religion ?” 
‘ Why,’ said I, ‘ have you not come to Paris 
to judge for yourself of those things; and 
of the distinguished men that are there ?” 
Byron.— I passed close to it in 1815, but 
the whole of the Iloly Alliance was then 
there, and I did not care about seeing them ” 

The conversation then turned upon the ad- 
venture at Pisa. Lord Byron gave the de- 
tails we already know, adding, according to 
M. Coulmann, that he offered to fight with 
the Austrian who had insulted him, saying, 
As he wie only a brigadier, the affair of 
honour would not have been very honour- 
able.’ 

We perfectly agree with his lordship, that 
We cannot pursue this con- 
versation farther, though we are near the 
end of ‘ for we liave already quoted more 
than we can implicitly credit—the silly gos- 
sip abou , Moore and Be njamin C onstant— 
the puff of M. Jouy,—the silly impertinence 
of C ount Guliano, (whose name is now, we 
believe, for the first time, associated with 
that of Byron)—all tend to strengthen our 
suspicion of the geuuineness of this narrative. 
If, however, we are to believe M.Coulmann, 
he had gained the friendship of Lord Byron, 


who, he says, wrote a letter to him, of which 


the following 1s a copy :— 
* Genoa, 12th July, 1823. 

‘My Dear Sir,—Your letter and what ac- 
companied it, have given me the greatest 
pleasure. The glory and the works of the 
writers who have deigned to give me these 
volumes, bearing their names, were not un- 
known to me, but sull it is more flattering to 
receive them from the authors themselves. 
[ beg of you to present my thanks to each of 
them in particular ; - and to add how proud I 
am of their good opimon, and how charmed 
[ shall be to cultivate their acquaintance, if 
ever the occasion should occur. The pro- 
ductions of M. Jouy have been a long time 
familiar to me. Who has not read and ap- 
plauded Tie Hermit and Sylla! But I can- 
not accept what it has pleased your friends to 
call their homage, because there is no sove- 
reign in the republic of letters; and if even 
there were, I have never had the pretension 
nor the power to become an usurper. I have 
also to return you thanks for having henour- 
ed me with your own compositions; I 
thought you too young, and, probably, too 
amiable, to be an author. As to the Essay, 
&e., I am obliged to you for the present, 
though I had already seen it, joined to the 
last edition of the translation. I bave no- 
thing to object to it, with regard to what 
concerns myself personally, though naturally 
there are some ot the facts in it discoloured, 
and several errors, into which the author has 
been led by the accounts of others—I allude 
to facts, and. not criticisms But the same 
author has cruelly calumniated my father and 
my grand- uncle, but more especially the 
So far from being ‘ brutal,” he was, 












according to the testimony of all those who 
knew him, of an extremely amiable and 
(e-noué ) joyous character, but careless ( ins ou- 
ciant) and dissipated. Ife had, consoquent- 
ly, the reputation of a good officer, and 
showed himself such in the Guards, in Am>- 
rica. The facts themselves refute the asser- 


tion—it is not by ‘brutality’ that a young | 


¢fficer in the Guards seduces and carries off 
& marchioness, and marries two heiresses. 
Tt is true that he was a very handso ne man 
which goes a great way. IHLis first wife, 
(Lady Conyers and Marchioness of Carmar 
then,) did not die of grief, but of a mailaly 
which she caught by having tnprudently in- 
siste] upon accompanying my father to a 
kunt, before she was completely recoveve 1 
froin the accouchement which give birth to 
my sister Augusta. Ifis secon] wife, my re 
spectable mother, had, [ assure you, too 
proud a spint to bear with the ill-usage of 


any man, no matter who he might be: an! | 


this she would have soon proved — [ should 
add, that she lived a long time at Paris, and 
was in habits of intimacy with the old Mur- 
shal Biron, commandant of the French 
Guards, who, from the similitude of names, 
and Norman origin of our family, supposed 


-_---—. 


| 
| 
| 





caracters, and a separation took place I 


casion offered. 
her consent, of prying her a visit, wien my 
sister, who has always had more indusace 


had not seen her for many years when an oc- |! 
[ was upon the point, with | 


over m2 than any one else, persuaded ine not 


to do it. “For,” said she, ‘if you go, 


‘ 


you will fui in love azain, and then there | 


will be a scene, one step wil lead on to 
another, ef cela fera un éclat.” &e. Twas 
guided by these reisons, and shortly after [ 
marrigd, wit) what suce2ss it 1s useless to 
say. Mrs. C., some time after, being sepa- 
rated from her husband, became insane; but 
she has since recovered her reason, and is, I 
believe, reconciled to her husvand. This is 
a long letter, and priacipally about my fani- 
ly. but itis the faulto? Me my bene- 
volent biographer. Tle ‘nay siy of me waat- 
ever of good or evil it p'eases him, but [ de- 
sive that he sould speak of my relations only 
as they deserve. If you could find an ocer- 





ston of making him, as wellas Mv. No-lier. 


| “ . ° 
rectify the facts relative to my father, and 
publish them, you would do mea great ser- | 


that there was some distant relationship be- | 


tween us. He died some years before the 
age of forty, and, whatever may have been 
his faults, they were certainly not those of 
harshness and grossness (duretcet grossiéreté ). 
If the notice should reach England, [ am 
certain that the passage relative to my father 
will give muc') more pain to my Sister, (tre 
wife of Colonel Leigh, attached to the court 
of the late queen, mvt Caroline, but Charlotte, 
wife of George III.,) even than to me, and 
this she does not deserve, for there is not a 
more angelic being upon earth. Augusta 
and I have always loved the mem)’y of our 
father as much as we loved each other; and 


this at least forms a presum)tion that the | 


stain of harshness was not applicable to it. 
If he dissipated his fortune, that concerns us 
alone. for we are his heirs; and till we re- 
proach him with it, I know no one else who 
hasarighttodoso. Asto Lord Byron, who 


killed Mr. Chatsworth in a duel, so far from | 


retiring from the world, he made the tour of 
Europe, and was appointed Master of the 
Stag-hounds after that event, and did not 
give up society until his son had offended 
him by marrying in a manner contrary to his 
duty. So far from feeling any remorse at 
having killed Mr. Chatsworth, who was a 
fire-eater, (spadassin ), and celebrated for his 
quarrelsome disposition, he always kept the 
sword which he used upon that occasion in 
his bed-chamber, and where it still was when 
he died. It is singular enough, that, when 
very young, I formed a strong attachment 
for the grand-niece and heiress of Mr. Chats- 
worth, who stood in the same degree of re- 
lationship as myself to Lord Byron; and at 
one time it was thought that an union would 
have taken place. She was two years older 
than me, and we were very much together 
in our infancy. She marrieda man of an 
ancient and respectable family: but her mar- 
riage was not a happier ene than my own 

Her conduct, however, was irreproachuble, 


vice, for [ caniot bear to hive him unjustly 
spoken of. TI must coxclude abgiotly, for [ 
have occupied you too long. Boleve ine to 
be very much honoured by your esteem, and 


/ always your oblized and obedient servant, 


NOFRL BYRON, 

‘P. S. The tenth or twelfth of this month 

I shall embark for Greece. Should [ return, 

[ shall pass throuzh Paris,and shall be much 

flattered in meeting you and your frievls. 

Should [ not return, give me as affectionate 
a place in your rene nbrancve as possi le.’ 

The idea of Byron being anxious to vin- 

dicate the memory of his ancestors from son> 
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but there wat no sympathy between their | and Tatters, illuminated the mental hozigyn 


our ssason of repos? and our privilere of 
INiKINg retrospection 18 proscribad, siyea vou 
are aware: that the virtue Gf our boas will 
obtain admission into seoulechral hades an} 
cat ie fralteorts without ‘ filt'ty lucre,’ an] that 
‘We so sep iicoretin such pomp dso lie, 

Tuat even kings in such a to.ud would wish to 

die '"— Wilion. 

Woe are not ashimel to ac\vowlrdee yy 
miny aa hour do we meet ia minis 
ylooa, at glim neing moonlight, anos tye 
hatlowel ecoxaseeritions of the ab ev, W) ¥ 
the noble voturies of St. Stevher are hearin: 
and cheering, to lament the evils which are 
continually narrowing our fine and anaihi. 
lating the dearest hopes of living authors, by 
the stumbling blocks—the pounds. suilling: 
and pence. Thowgzh the sons of power has 
permitted this siccilege upon our one> fon j- 
est desires, postu nous popularity, our pur. 
yYatory, or paradise ; yet, sir, ay an aut ror, 
editor, a critic, reviewer, and gentlenrin, we 


solicit your endeavour in our behaif, that you 
will not lay your permanent ‘ grey goose 


Mistatements of the French, which were never | 
heard of on this side the channel, is a surd; | 
besides, this letter, which we bel eve by no 


meaus correct as to facts, contains one se- 
rious blunder in the nam? cf the person 
killed by the formner Lord Byron, ant that of 
the lady to whom the noble bard was 
attached ;: their name was Chaworih, not 


| Chatsworth, as M. Coulmann makes Lord 


Byron write it. Now, this ts a subject on 
which Byroa could not err, and such a blun- 
der 1s alone sufficient to throw discredit on 
the whole narrative, wore it not even other- 
wise of very doubtful authenticity. We 
have, however, given a fair account of MM 
(‘oulmann’s fragment, and leave our readers 
t» believe as much or as little of it as they 
please. 
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ORIGINAL. 
=XPOSTULATION FROM POET'S CORNER. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 

‘See the wide waste of all involving years, 
And Rome tts own sad sepulchre appears.” 
ADDISON. 
Str,—Think not that because our bodies are 
slumbering into dust and the memory of our 
terrestrial habitation ts faded-—think not that 
because the spirits of departed greatness have 
quitted your sphere of intellectuality, wich | 


-_ ——~ er 





‘is occupied by others a/mast as serviceable in | 


the republic of letters and periodical useful- | 
ness, as when Spectators, Guardians, Idiers, 


quill’ aside, till you have effectually succeed. 
ed in persua ling those ecclestastical worthies, 
our gaolers, to e nancipate ‘abbey slavery,' 
by giving more free, more tre yuent, and move 
general admission to our depositaries. I, 
sir, you doubt our unanimity upon this quas- 
tion, apply to the waxed effizies,—nay, ask 
Oliver Goldsmith's black gentleman, (not in- 
vidiously,) if we are not entitle | to an um- 
versal inspection! All the strangers and jo- 
journe’s here below, and also in Christen- 
dom, compliin of the apparent nezlect shown 
to their names, their fume, and relics. The 
manes of all below, at this din hovur, are echo- 
ing from Solumor's porch to Poet's Corner, 
the dissatisfaction they feel by unmerited 
proscripiiou, and are proposing to sucrourd 
Mr. Wune, at Totthil Street, to take the 
members on the other side of the way, by 
phantasmazorial surprise.  [t 15 true, we 
were somewhat appeased by Mr. Peel's ace 
knowledyment, rather in our favour, and by 
John Cam Hobhouse, our nominal political 
patron 1s our defender,—yet are we to 
be exhibited for filthy Incre? Honorable 
gentle nen should remember that they, ast: 
lustrious statesmen, may hereafter have stated 
movuinents and privileged seats in the very 
nook of these our momentous cogitations.—- 
[f, brother editor, you are faint-hearted by 
your conceptions of our grisly re-appear- 
ances, we * il invoke our kindred naval ant 


literary allies, at St. Paul's, (who, by the 


way, are equally aggrieved,) to meet us, 7 
St. Dunstan's clock strikes twelve, at Temple 
Bar, and loosen the powers of the two tron- 


-tongued men—the wild beasts of Exeter 


‘Change to rovr for us, and Gog and Maes 
condescend to come from Guildhall, to keep 
the street-rattlers in awe. Even the late ele- 
phant's skeleton shall stalk before the pre- 
cession, to frighten you and your calleagy™ 
into that frame of mind which must be “© 
erted for us. 
* Being glad to see that time survive, 


That merit is not sepulchred alive.’ 
O rare Ben r 
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ons 
«av, vet never stood before our marble fa- 
sae they not being able to open an account 


with the accoutints of these aisles. 
(Go to your lady's grave an 1 cali her thence, 

Oy at tlie least tn her's sepulchre thine. 

Shakspeare 

If poets and stitesnen thus expostulate 
with vou and your's, we have the most rare 
and eminent sculptors and artists also, in 
(masontie and euuninze workmansiip, m 
our cause. The hands that moved the chisel. 
aad the eyes that directed the skull, are all 
against you. Kings, and queens too, have 
-yen us their audience and protection, 
et what will happen to us, by our venturing 
puto your sinister world azain; and tne good 
old Edward has promised to be our confessor 
in his chapel, if we, like Homer's frogs. 
should attack the mice, which are keepers of 
the crannies of people's pockets, when they 
feol a desire to loox at greatness Subdued and 
everlasting mortality enshrined. We are 
aware, brother, th t yon often mention us in 
vour pages, and give our names due honour 
in books. You ave candid, too, by not in- 
rorering with a horde of pirates, that take 
creat liberties, and translate us into other 





has! but who isto rewardhim? The Iigh- 
land Society, which had its origin in the Os- 
sianic controversy, and was incorporated by 


act of parliament for the sole purpose of | 


‘rescuing from oblivion,(the words of the pre- 
amble to the act,) the remains of Celtic Lite- 
rature, &c.’ do not recognise the valuable la- 
bours of Mr. Campbell! Their funds are 
cenerally applied to the purchase of new bag- 
pipes which is no more the music of Scot- 
land than of England—nor can it be traced 
three hundred years in the former, whilst we 
know, inthe latter, Queen Flizabeth had two 
pipers in her establishment at £18 per annwn 
Mr. Campbell has indeed had the pleasure 
of being elected a fellow of the Scottish So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, on the no nination of 


one of the oldest and most honourable mem- | 


bers of the Highland Society - Sir Joho Sin- 
clair, Bart. General Stuart, of Garth, one of 


the most valued and useful members of the said 


Society, has also sympathised with the great | 
hardships of Mr. Campbell: and when he was | 


_ about to propose a vote of money in his fa- 


hands: for all this, we are but too gratefal. | 


Weare not insensibleto the craft, which new 
editions and prefaces, and all that, to sell us, 
is common among men; but so as we are 
read, we pardon the omissions and commits- 
sions used about us, from time to time. V1 
ually, however, (if we are heard,) we do, one 
and all, plight our venerable shadows, our 
orgies, an! our confizurations, that, if you 
will ‘render unto Cesar the things which be 
Cxsar’s,’ you shall not have occasion of la- 
menting that you are read hebdomadally, and 
actually esteemed by your ghastly choice 
sprites in one sacred common fellowship. 
Noetes Expos, Ben Jonson, ? 
Wesimonus. Jack Gay.and 
Mar. Priore § 
HAKDSHIES, NOP REWARDs, OF AN 
AU THOR. 
fo the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sir.—The s 


Sub-Secs. 








tie “Birth of Bruce,’ in your 375th number, 
will be borne out to your numerous readers 
by the follow ing facts” — 

Daring the taree years Mr. Campbell tra- 
velled in the northern parts of Scotland and 
Tre] ind, and by patient and laborious inves. 
tigation and research suceeeded in describing 
the hitherto wnknown scenery of the poems 
> aps and thus rendered the authenticity 
: thi seetruordinary poems beyond a doubt; 
labour, he Sak ancacie f £1 1 The 

pwards of £1000. The 

work has been seven years before the public, 
and no Person has vet arraigned the facts and 
— adduced by Mr. Campbell in esta- 
ushing the authenticity of the long-doubted 
Popa ie given to the world by Macpher- 
Dr. Huck — between Hoimerand \ irgil by 
ye te : ; jair—the British Aristotle. Nor 1s 
selene he his conclusions ever will be 
Z rs gee , nder such circumstances, the 
is aturally conceive that Mr. Camp- 

Ps aright to some remuneration for his 
meses and thrce years’ labuurs—-and he 


be 


| Society might be established in a court of | 


te oom 


sensible remarks on the author of | 





vour, the object was overruled in the coin- 
mittee, and a very worthy man had £50 


awarded to him for his collection of—what ? | 


Jacobite songs! Lords Argyle and Breadal- 
bane, touched with the hardships of Mr. 


Campbell, wrote a joint letter, requesting the | 


secretary of the Highland Society to lay Mr. 
Campbell's case before the next committee as 
one worthy of its notice: but the society was 
too poor, it had no funds! Encouraged by 
the high opinion of Sir Joseph Banks and 
other gentlemen of the old school, who recol- 
lected the Ossianic ontroversy, Mr. Camp- 
bell thought that his claims of £2000 on the 


law, but Sir James Mackintosh truly told 


him. that how meritorious soever his libours | 


might be, and his proofs of Ossian really were 


meritorious, yet, our courts of law had no_ 


means of knowing what did, or what did not, 
belong to Ossian and Celtic literature—con- 


sequently he could have no remedy, as an ac- | 


tion would not le on the case. 


This, sir, would of itself be a sufficient | 


cause to bear out your first observations in 
vour review of the Birth of Bruce, were 


there no oth rs, but Mr. Campbell has other | 


sources of grief—read the accompanying list 
of his works*, and then ask whether the la- 
bour, sine merit, was not sufficient to call 
fort at least fuir reviews! But what is the 
fact? Critics have taken upon themselves 
to deal out damnation to his works upon their 
dicta alone, without adducing a single ble- 
mish to support their fiats! and most as- 
surelly never offering a single beauty to 
counteract the ruinous effects to the author! 











* Mr. Campbell is the topographer and il- 
lustrator of the Scenery of the Poems of QOs- 
sian —Author of a Life of Mary Queen of 
Scots —Author of the Birth of Bruce; and of 
Fruits of Faita —Compiler of the various Ad- 
vocacy for and against Mary Queen of Scots. 
—Original aad successful adviser of Lords Do 
negall and Belfast, in the Case leadiog to the 
New Marriage Act.—Avthor of the Case of 
Mary ef Scotland and Queen Elizabeth, Le 
gally and Historically stated: and of other 
works. 








! Was this just criticism’ I appeal to you, 
sir, because your conduct has been the re- 
'verse of that described! Is this proper 


| tre itment ‘for a man of talent and industry,’ 
| as you have describe! Mr. Campbell ? 
Yours truly, Justitta. 





CALCULATING BOY. 

| Trom the time of Jedediah Buxton, who 
/ counted how many words Garrick uttered m 
ithe play of Richard the Third, toour own 
times, there have been found a succession of 
mental calculators: the most remarkable of 
late years have been, George Bidder, the 
Devonshire boy; Zerah Colburn, an Ame- 
rican youth; and a little girl, of the name of 
Haywood, (or Harwood,) the daughter of a 
| poor weaver, in Spitalfields, who, some half 


‘dozen years ago, astonished the * men of fi- 
guces’ in the city, by her arithmetical calcu- 
lations . F 

There is now in the metropolis.a fourth in- 
stance of the existence of mental precocaty in 
the person of a mere clild, scatcely six years 
of aye, of the name of George Noakes, the 
_unedueated son of parents moving, until very 
recently, in an humble sphere of life. Froar 
a scientific investigation of the extraordinary 
talent possessed by this infant, entered upon 
by several gentlemen of high character and 


attainments, it would seem that the wonder- 
ful gift of mental calculation has never beer 
more developed than in the present case. 
For, in every instance of working an arith- 
metical question, this boy can, and most rea- 
| dily does, explain the method by which he 
has arrived at its solution. 

At the examination referred to, a member 
of parliament asked the child * the amount of 
32,000 times 74d.’ To which, 1m about a 
minute, he replied, ‘£1000.’ The method 
pursued in working the proposed question 
being inquired, the little fellow said, * Why, 
32,000 pence is £133. 6s 6d.; 74 times 
£100 is £750; 7% times £33. 6s: 8d. is 
£250; and £750 and £250 is £1000." He 
~added—‘ And [ can do it ten or twelve dif- 
ferent ways ;’ and the following, (taken dow’; 
at the time,) were then given by him at inter 
vals of less than a minute :— 

Second Method.—32,000 farthings 1s 
£33. 6s @d., and 30 times £33. 63. 8d. 1s 
£1000. 

Third Method.—Thirty times 32,000 far- 
things is 960,000 farthings, and there are 960 
farthings in one pound—so 960,000 farthings 
is £1000. 

Fourth Method.—Thirty two thousand 
times seven and a half is 240,000 pence ; and 
as 240 pence is in one pound, 240,000 pence 
is £1000. 

These methods he increased to the number 
of twelve, and some of them very ingenious. 
To us, however, the most obvious way of 
solving this questiou, and certainly it 1s more 
simple than those of Master Noakes, is thus: 
—32,000 sixpences are 16,000 shillings, 
or £800; 14d. is the fourth of sixpence; 
_and, consequently, 32,000 times 1 $d. is £200, 

which, added to the £800, makes it £1000, 
Here are no fractional parts. but a plain, stm- 
ple, and straight-forward method. We are 
| aware, however, that these calculating ge- 
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my 
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niuses generally have a way of their own, 
and we recollect, some years ago, sceing a 
child not more than three or four years old, 
who would calculate the price of any quan- 
tity of grain, but he must always have the 
wice fixed at so much per Aa/f bushel, and 
not bushel. 

With regard to the child, Noakes, one in- 
stance of the singular decision of this men- 
tal phenomenon was given a few eventigs 
since, on the agitation of an arithmetical 
puzzle : —we allude to the multiplication of 
£99 19s. 113d. by £99 19s. Lt jd. : 
in answer, replied th; it, multe: plying rot £100 
by £100, and deducting from the product 
99 farthings, £9,900) 17s. 114d. would be 
siven. He was informed that others had 
made it £9,999 15s. 10d Tien,’ said he, 
‘ they took off the 100 farthings both ways, 
but that will not give the right answer.’ 

On this examination he gave several in- 
stances of the extreme tenacity of his memory 
in the power of working different problems 
at the same time, without the slightest ap- 
pearance of confusion or annoyance. 

The father states, that it is now about a 
twelvemonth since the boy first exhibited 
any signs of precocious talent; and that 
what first called his attention to th: it circum. 
stance was, the pleasure with which George 
informed him that he could ‘count a thou- 
sand,’ aud shortly afterwards that he know 
how to count a million. 

In person this child is rather diminutive, 
apparently delicate in his constitution, and 
extremely restless in manner. While ‘ at 
work’ he is always ‘at play,’ running from 
one part of the room to another, directing 
his immediate attention, now to the latch of 
a door, then to the pattern of the carpet, and 
again to some other object of interest to all 
children of so tender an age. ~ 
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NECROLOGY. 
CHRISTOPHER HENRY KNIEP. 
Tur arts have lost a very able professor in 
the person of M. Kniep, who died at Naples, 

: 1th July last, where, during the greater part 
of a long life, he enjoyed ‘the reputation of 
being tone of the most tasteful landscape 
draftsmen and designers in Europe. 

This artist was born at Hildesheim, in 
Lower Saxony, in 1748, and received the 
first instructions in his profession from a 
scene-painter at Hanover. Ile afterwards 
practised portrait-painting at  Ifamburg, 
where he formed an intimacy with many of 
the most celebrated literary characters of the 
time. Berlin, which was then the seat of 
the arts and muses, under the patronage of 
Frederick the Great, next attracted him; and 
here he obtained the notice and_protec- 
tion of the Prince Bishop of Ermeland, who 
afforded him the means of proceeding to 
Rome, for the purpose of prosecuting his 
studies. He now imagined that he should 
be able to devote himself to his art without 
hindrance, but very shortly after his arrival 
the news of his liberal patron's decease 
reached him, accompanied by an intimation 
that he must expect no further pecuniary aid 
from the family of his protector. Kniep thus 
saw himself compelled to labour for a mere 








subsistence by making views and sketches, | 


instead of being abie to devote himself to 
the higher walks of art. 
stances he gladly availed himself of an offer 
to accompany a ‘German of rank = Naples ; 
but here again he was soon left to shift for 
himself. Ife, however, applied y Foe Ary 


—-—— -——_ - + — 


In these circum- | 'n- 
| artist 


| (He following memoir of the 


dulously to the study of the beautiful scenery | 
of the environs, and had also the good fortune | 
to meet. with the celebrated Tischbein, to | 


whom he had previously been introduced at 
Cassel; and by him he was recommended 
tu Gocthe, who was about to make a tour in 
Sicily, and wanted a draftsman. 
ably by the opportunity thus afforded him, 
and from. the majestic ruins of ancient ar- 
chitecture in that island, Acquired a grand 
taste for such objects, which enabled him to 
embellish his compositions with structures 
that imparted to them a particularly classical 
air. Perfectly well grounded in the theory 
both of architecture and perspective, he de- 

Simned these accessories in the purest, and 
displayed them in the most picturesque man- 
ner; while he was at the same time pecu- 
liarly happy in every feature of landse cape. 


lic profited 


Lis trees, rocks, water, figures, were all well | 


characterised and admirably executed, with 
‘rue feeling and taste. Nothing could ex- 
cel the beauty of his foregrounds, i In which 
every plant was distinctly made out and ac- 
cur itely touched ; yet he never suffered mi- 
nuteness of detail in this part of his picture 
either to degenerate into mechanical dryness, 
or to impair the general effect. lis sepia 
drawings exhibit in every respect the hand 
of a master, and are worked up in the most 
astonishing manner. Hence they were ea- 
gerly sought after by connoisseurs, and found 
their way into many of the most select cabi- 
nets in Europe, where they obtained for the 
artist the character of the most correct and 
original landscape designer of the day. 


idral; 


| Llandaff, and continued in that see 


~179%, 


Kniep was now entirely fixed at ‘Naples, : 


which he never afterwards quitted for a day, 


except when he made short excursions in the . 


environs. Accustomed from his infancy to 
the strictest economy, he shortly found him- 
self in comparative affuence, esteemed both 
for his character and talent, and admitted 


into the first society, where his cheerful and | 


amiable disposition, and ready conversational 


abilities always caused him to be considered | 


an acquisition. Knmiep was never married ; 
his art, to which he was most enthusiastic; lly 
devoted, 
was not insensible to the charms of female 
society, and in his hours of relaxation enjoyed 


jesty. 
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nme a profes sor a few years Tor to his 
decease :—they form a collection urivalled 
in its kind, and a noble monument of th 


3 ge nius. 


e 


Tlii. BISHOP OF DURMAM, 

; de shop of Dur. 
mam, who died on tie 23othof 5 ‘ 
ten by the Rev. Dr. Phil ¥% ey wae 
nuiny yours domestic ch: woh un toh s lor Uship, 
It is due to the lare vencrable prelate 10 sary 
that flittering as tue memoir may be, j istice, 
rather than tie py irtia! lity of frie ne Iship an. 
pears to have gags ted the mn of Dy "Phil. 
poits, in deleating the charocter of the 
bishop. |—Ln. 

Suvure BARRINGION, eves hop af Durham, 

was the fifth and youngest A of the f st 

Viscount Barriil: ston, ie r born the 26th of 

May. aac 4, al fe AY seeaien only atte ir the death 

of his father. After an education at ton 

avd Oxford, where he was for some years 
fellow of Merton College, he entere id into 
holy ig: vs, Was appointed craplain to King 

George Ll., and afterwards to his late ma. 

me 1761, he was made canon of Christ 

Oxford, and a few yours afterwards 

Paul's. Jhis last men- 


— 
esidentiary of St. 


Piven preferment, the inability of Mes. Bar- 


rington to bear the confined air of the house 
of residence, induced him, ata time when he 
could ill aflord such a saerilice in income, to 
exchanze for a canoury at Windsor. Ie 
might, perhaps, residing in some other part 
of j.ondon, have contrived to present biniselt 
at the proper hours in his stall at the cathe- 
hut this, he felt, was not sufiidient; 
and he would not permit himself to retain 
a station, of which he could not really aud 
effectually discharge the duties 

In 1769, he was consecrated bishop ot 
till 1785, 
when he was translated to Salisbury. In 
he succeeded Dr. Thomas Thurlow, 
the opulent see of Durham. 

The qualities of this distinguished prelate 
were such as will ever make his name re- 
nowned in the history of the English ch arch. 
His learning was various, and extenled 
throuzh all the branches of knowledge con- 
nected with bis profession. Asa preacher , 
he was, in his day, of no mean order; and 
as a speaker in the House of Lords, he was 
always heard with attention and respect. 

For his highest preferme nts he was mainly 


‘indebted to his own merit, and to the favout 


continued his sole mistress, vet he | 


that of m:; iny of the most distinguished of the . 


sex, among whom were the ‘ate Duchess of 
Saxe Weimar, Madame Von der Recke, 
Baroness Humboldt, Ke. 

During the latter part of his life he had 
not many commissions, for the times were 
too unpropitious to admit of due encourage- 
ment being extended to the fine arts; but he 


4 


which that merit procured hin with his late 
excellent majesty. In fact, although his first 
elevation to the bench was owing to the n- 
fluence of his brother, Viscount Barrington, 
at that time secretary at war, yet his subse- 
quent advancement was, 1n ¢ each instance, the 
act of the king hinssell [iis tri anslation to 

Salis! ury, in particular, was contrary to the 
earnest and repeated instatces of the mints- 


ter of the day, the Farl of Shelburne, who 


‘was anxious to obtain that sce for a 


still continued to labour with the same zeal | 


and assiduity till nearly the last, and left 
behind him a vast number of drawings and 
sketches, which, as he died without any will, 
or any relations to succeed to his property, 
have been deposited in the Royal Academ 
of Arts at Naples, where he had been ap- 


the bishopric of Durham, was the unsolicite 
act of the same gracious and roy: lp 


i 


politics al 


friend and partisan of his own, the late a 
shop Hinchcliffe. His fin: 11 promotion 


atror 
ce 


but not without the hearty concurre ts ol 
rl »* 


Mr. Pitt, whe, in deference to the me 
Bishop Barrington, no less than to the wis" 
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¢ his sovereign, was content to waive the 
veatonsions of at least one c undidate of pow- 
‘ful connections and high parliamentary 
riterest. moh: i a , ats 
The conduct of this prelate in the govern- 
nent of three dioceses in succession, during 
the long, perkaps unexampled, period of fifty - 
seven years, Was marked by the most exem- 
nlary zeal, diligence, kindness, andl discre- 
son, In him the clerical delinquent never 
filed to find a vigilant and resolute assertor 
uf the offended discipline of the church ; 
while that most useful and meritorious of all 
characters, the faithful parish priest, was 
d by his favour, and rewarded by his 
natronage. As a patron, indeed, he stood 
pre-eminent. Never, perhaps, have the rich 
Jignities and benefices in the gift of the see 
of Durham, been bestowed with so much 
attention to the claims of merit. 


cheere 





It repeat-_ 


edly happened, that his most Opulent pre-_ 


ferments were conferred on persons utterly un- 
known to him, except by their characters ancdb 


by their literary labours. The instance of Va- | 
Izy is one of several :—the first communica. | 


tion he ever received from Bisnop Barrington, 
was the announcement of his appointment to 


the rich rectory of Bishop Wearmouth; and, | 


we believe, the first time they ever saw each 
other, was when collation was given. Thre 
exercise of patronage was, indeed, uniformly 
mcarded by him as involving duties of the 
most solemn and important kind ; aud it 
sa proof of the uncommon firmness, as 


rs 


well as mtegrity, of his mind, that although | 


lis life was protracted so far beyond the or- 
diary limits of mortal existence, he pre- 
served himself to the last, unfettered by the 
ties of cunsanguinity, or personal favour, in 
the free exercise of this creat trust. 


In keeping up the state of his prince'y see, 
there was a sober magnificence, a decent 
splendour, which singularly befitted that so- 
litary and graceful instance of a Protestant 
ecclesiastical lord. Those who have seen 
him preside at the assizes at Durham, cannot 
fail to have been struck with the happy union 
of the bishop and the nobleman, in the whole 
of his dignified deportment. 
union, joined to the charms of the most win- 
ning courtesy, shed a grace and lustre over 
his ordinary manners, which secured to him 
the respect of all who approached him. Few 


men have so rarely experienced personal | 


rudeness from any one. 

Though for the last few years of his life he 
necessarily lived in a state of comparative 
retirement, yet almost to the last he was in 
the habit of frequently receiving at his table 
a few cuests, rarely exceeding eight in num- 
ber at a time. Those who have been of his 
parties, (and among them are included many 
of thé most eminent in literature and science, ) 


have never failed to come away impressed | 


with admiration of the sinzular talents of 
their venerable host in leading the conversa- 
tion of the day. Without effort, and without 
artifice, he had recourse to such topics as 
interested all, and yet drew fortn in tuen the 
peculiar talents of each. Ilis own talk was 
cheerful, lively, and even humourous; but 


at the same time ever assuming a tone of | 


manly indignation at the mention of a deed | . 
nly indignagor ‘ ofa deed | Boppy Sourney may rail as he pleases at wine, 
“a ’  Hfe’s the Tyler of Bacchus,—the Wai* of the 
A religious spirit | 


ot wickedness, and of the warmest sympathy 
for unmerited distress. 


_ pervaded the whole, and he rarely omitted a 


Ifow well he continued to discharge it, | 


was evinced within a verv few wees before 
ns death: when one of the most valuable of 


the stalls of Durham becoming vacant, he 


valed himself of the occasion to advance at 


once the three distineuished names of Gis- | 


borne, Summer, and Gilly. 
| Next to the exemplary discharge of the 
the cy g 


rT 


of the world by his princely mumifi- 
“here Was no scheme of useful cha- 
“ly whieh had not his name among the fore- 
Must eonterbutors: and there were even few 
MsUtutie 
‘public utility, particularly for the cultiva- 
ton of the fine arts, of which he was not a 
“Herous supperter. 
acts of publi muniticence, they bore but a 
voll proportion to the deeds of private un- 
““*tusive charity, which were the daily occu- 
4uon of his life. Unnumbered are the 
an | whose tears are now Howing in vain re- 
ret for the benefactor whom they have lost. 
itis bounties, indeed, were of no ordinary 
pes They were dispensed, on suitable oc- 
a a liberality which not cven his 
F a could have enabled him to in- 
i — it not been sustained by a just and 
tomy. No one, perhaps, ever bet- 
ak a the true value of money, or 
Ma» it more judiciously as the instru- 


ny ¢ 
s ¥ht e. 


lects who were blessed by his bounty, | 


is of a patron, he was conspicuous in| 


ns tor the advaneem. ut of anv object | 


But, large as were his | 


fit occasion of quietly exciting similar feelings 
in the minds of those around him. Religion, 


But the same | 


eee eee 








indeed, was the great presiding principle of | 
/his mind. No man could be more uniformly | 
sensible of the uncertainty of life, or made | 
the consideration of it more constantly the | 


monitor and guide of his actions. Sut his 
religion had in it nothing 
morose Though strongly and deeply im- 
pressed with a belief of the great articles of 
orthodox faith, he was eminently charitable 
in his judgment of all who differed from him. 
With pious Dissenters he lived on terms of 
mutual regard and respect; and he chose 
for bis confidential lawyer the distinguished 
Roman Catholic barrister, Mr. Charles But- 
ler, of Lincoln’s Inn. 

His bodily constitution was of uncommon 
firmness. Ile reached the great age of ninety- 
two with rare and light attacks of sickness ; 
and when at length a stroke of paralysis, 


‘about five weeks ago, deprived him of the 





use of some of his members, he made such 
efforts towards recovery, that it appeared 
probable that his death might still be remote. 
liappily he had little or no bodily suffering ; 
and his mind was unclouded almost to the 
last. That he contemplated his approaching 
end with resignation, and even with than,- 
fulness for the absence of acute pain, is a par- 
ticular which seems to follow, as of course, 
from the general tone and temper of his life. 

He is gone—but his memory will long 
live. The force of his example cannot fail 
to influence those who shall survive, and, 
above all, those who shall succeed him. For 
generations to come, we might almost defy a 


gloomy, nothing | 


Ne 


bishop of Dnrham to be sordid or illibera). 
But can its influence stop there? Does net 
every bishop, and every man among us, feel 
how poor and worthless are the largest hoards 
of wealth, compared with the sweetness of 
such a good name as his? with ‘ bags which 
wax not old—a treasure in the heavens which: 
faileth not?’ 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONG. 
Whiten the sun has sunk to rest, 
When the dew is on each tree, 
When all is calm within my breast, 
Then, sweet maid, I'll haste to thee. 
When the moon, in all her splendour, 
Shines so bright o’er land and sea ; 
And the stars, in ail their grandeur, 
Then, sweet mai}, I'll haste to thee. 


When the soft Aolian breezes 
Waft thy music o’er the lea ; 

And when each tender passion seizes, 
Then, sweet maid, I'll haste to thee. 


When the cares of life shall grieve me, 
Thou wilt still my solace be ; 

Thy smile can never fail to please me, 
Sweetest maid, I'll haste to thee. ee. 





WINE. 
A NEW SONG TO AN OLD TUNG. 
© cAxussxdy th wtO5 Dirdcav.” 
Wine does wonders every day. 





Nine ; 
In whatever of Vision the Apollo may lack, 
Ile plays the king’s sack-but, and drinks—butt 
a sack. Derry down. 


Here’s the classical Coleridge, the second to 


him, 

Might laugh at the goblet and touch but the 
rim 5 

But good nectar he quaffed when to Byron he 
lan, 


And he poured out the drops of his 6 Jeautiful 
Khan. Derry down. 


Billy Wordsworth —his words were worth no- 
thing, “tis said, 

When but water kept stea’y his heels and Lis 
head ; 


| But when wine made Excursions, his thoughts 





were divine, 
And he changed all his Lakes by his fancy to 
wine. Derry down. 


Tom Moore caanot write with such freedom 
and sense, 

When the bottle is void, like the chaos so 
dense ; 

But the tone of a cork gives him beauty and 
soul, 

And the gush of his mind with more gushing 


will roll. Derry down. 


_Croly’s Angel, a fall’n angel surely would be, 


And his Pride, in the Garden, no actors could 
See 5 

No critique could he garnish on Saturday night, 

Or next day preach sermons, were his glasses 
not bright. 

The famed broadbrim of Wo-burn, that Tasso 
translates, 

Gives his pages of stanzas for volumes of dates ; 





* Pronounced after the Cockney school, I 
presume.’—Printer’s Devil, 
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But his jewe's so pristine, so clear would not | Though wy hopes be but faint, T will clrerish | 


shine, 
Were his babits not Wiffen Jerusalem's wine. 
Detry down. 


Feli Hemans, the quecn of poetical rank, 

But for wine, must in Dartmoor’s Novembers 
have sank ; 

Though with bibs and with tuckers this lady 
is giaced, 

She is not qa wine-bibber she proves by het 
waist®, 

Both Maria and Jane are exceptions to this; 

They are single, ‘tis truc, and picfee to be miss; 

For tis Porter, not wine, that ecuces their fire, 

Hence for crusty old port, they keep Porter's 
entre. Deiry down. 


Now the last and the Jeast of this affluent train, 
Sings for wit to enliven his spints and brain ; 
Were he sent to the docks to ve taster of wine, 
Ide would never more trouble the taste of the 
Nine. * Deny down. 
JLR P. 





FAREWELL TO SCOTLAND, 
Written at Sea. 
As swift o'er the biest of the green rolling sea, 
The bark bears me off from my own native 
land, 
The pang of my heart, and the tear of my eye, 
O Scotland, betray my regret for thy strand. 


As dimly the crests of thy mountains I view, 
As ttié Jast longing sigh lobtain of thy shoe, 
I sigh for the hills which my infancy knew, 
Aud the plains where with gladness L's) wan- 
der no nore. 


Yet, yet I discern, with the day's dying light, 
And the fair star of eve, where thy moun- 
tains arise ; 
But Northumberland now rises Ligh to my 
sight, 
And Scotland is lost to my lingering eyes 


Then adieu to the hills 


love, 

Til! the suminons of fate made me gad to re- 
sign ; 

In other bright bows, though my fancy may 
10Ve, 


Yet, Scotland, my heait shall be everin thine. 


Though rude be thy aspect, though cold be thy 
clime, 
Yet soothing and warm are the hearts in thy 
shades ; 
And sweet in thy valleys, at eve’s dusky time, 
Are the sports of thy youths aud the smiics 
of thy maids. 


But farewell to those vales, to those mountains 
adieu, 
Which once were the bounds of our earth 
and our skies ; 
Faiewell to those youths, whom with pleasure 
lknew, 
And tue soft eyes of beauty that brigiten’d 
Oul Joys. 
I dypart in my-season of youth and of prime, 
But perhaps io cold aye must I ual thee 
again ; 
And may trace tle lov'd haunts of my country's 
bleak clime, 
But the souls that endeared them may louk 
for in vain. 


Then let me resign thee, but never forget, 
Thou home of my fathers, thou land of the 
free ; 





* Query, taste. This lady's poetry being 
of the finest flavour —P D 





which wy childhood did | 





| 
| 
| 


‘children, 


them yet, 
And, an exile, be sooth'd by the mem'ry of 
thec. 0. 
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FINE ARTS. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Tur National Gallery having been lately en- 
riched by the purchase of three pictures, we 
may be allowed for the benefit of those who hase 
not had an opportunity of visiting it, to give 
a short notice of them. That of the greatest 
consequence is Bacchus and Ariadne, by Ti- 
tian, about six feet square, a most magnifi- 
cent picture, and long had in estimation : 





this is the picture Sy Joshua Reynolds men- | 


tions in his eighth discourse, when speaking 


—_— 
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is in a fine style, though the head and } nd 

ae 
are but mediocr :—the backyround Is in ti 
artist's best manner: but. these tWo are “- 


; _ ‘ere: 2 at 200 ru) 
| tainly overvalued, at 2009 guineas each, up. 


less by those who live by the sale of old pir- 
tures, and whose interest it is to keep 
their price; but still, when they Purchase 
such pictures as the Titian, we shall qo, 
quarrel about a few thousands. The Chap. 
cellor of the Exchequer, whan recommending 


| the purchase, was made to say, that the late 


of the unjon of one part ofa picture with an- | 


other for the sake of harmony, ‘ The con- 
duet of Titian in the picture of Bacchus aud 
Ariadne, has been much celebrated, and 
justly, for the harmony of colouring. 


Mr. Angerstein was advised to purchase this 
picture at the price of 5900 guineas, ang 
therefore, (by a mode of calculation quite his 
Own, ) the three at 9000 buineas must hea 
great bargain. The plain truth is, the cop. 
servators of the Gallery never have purchase} 
anything in the shape of great bargains. The 
first picture they did publicly bid for—viz, 4 


| Salvator Rosa, was bought by Mr Lambton 


Ariadne is given, (say the critics,) a red seacf | 
to reheve the fizure from the sea, which is 


behind her. Itis not for that reasou alone, 


but for another of much greater cousquence, | 


for the sake of the general harmony and ef- 
fect of the picture. The figure of Ariadne is 
separated from the great group, and is dressed 
in blue, which, added to the colour of the sea, 


makes that quantity of coid colour whieli Ti- | 


tian thought necessary for the support and 
brilljaney of the great group; which group ts 
composed, with yery little exception, entirely 
of mellow colours. 
case would ke divided into two distinct parts, 


one half cold, and the other warm, it was ne- | 


cessary to carrv some of the mellow colours 


of the great group into the cold part of the | 


picture, and a part of the cold into the great 
group; accordingly, Titian gave Ariadne a 
red scarf, and to one ofthe Bacchantes a little 
blue drapery,’ and a few blue flowers in 
fore ground. Sir Joshua does not noth 
mass of blue; the sky and distant lan 
mukes also the cold colour of the tree: 
sky, since it has been brought to the © 
seems lower in tone than when if 
bited in the British Gallery, bur oro 
been over-cleaned before, and n a lit- 
tle glazing be restored to its prop rmMony, 
Tis picture is one of the three punted! by Ti- 
tian of the same size; one representing 
Ariadne asleep in the corner of the ~icture, 
while the attendants of Bacchus are a> aking 
and dancing. The other is a namber «f 
both in one time at the 


. iJ AVE 


calle 


‘in Madrid, but whether in the keeping . 
| Ferdinand or the executors of the late Walscl; 


Porter, whose mietures Mr. Phillips has an- 
nounced for sale, we cannot determine. The 
two others, purchased by the keeper of the 
Gallery, are a Nicolo Poussin, and an An- 
nibal Carracei. The Poussin is about four feet 


by three, and represents a dance of satyrs and 


{ 
' 
| 


' 
' 


{ 


ustuphs. Some of the figures are well drawn, 
though dryin the colouring, as is the case 
with most of this artist’s works. It forms a 
companion to one already in the Gallery. 
The picture by Carracci is about two feet 1 


| for 1500 cuineas—a most extravagant price 
ry } ° 
To | 


for a picture which does neither credit to the 
artist nur the possessor. The Corregio—yiy, 
the Madonna and Child, and which has suf- 
fered martyrdom under the lancet of the 
French dealers, was purchased at the enor- 
mons price of £4500; and this very Titian, 
although Mr. Buchanan gives Mr. Irvine's 


| letter to show that OQ O Crowns Were paid 


Lut as the picture in this | 


height, and represents Christ bearing the : 


cross discovered by St. Peter, who is in the 
attitude of amazement. The ficure of Christ 


for it, was sold to Lord Kinnaird for what 
was thought at the time a large sum—vi. 
2000 guineas: his lordship deposited it along 
with some others with Mr. Hamlet, the 
jeweller, and it was exlivited at the Britis) 
Gallery as Mr. Hamlet's property. 

At the passing of the bill, in the first in. 
stance, a clause was introduced, authorising 
the keeper, as often as occasion offered, to 
recommend and purchase pictures for the 
Gallcry—a clause, seeing the immense pa- 
tronage it Is likely to produce, not likely 
to remain dormant, and whieh, at thé ‘time, 

members of the Roval Aea- 


unsel on tie subject was 

‘indeed, through the whole 

IS} ex, have artists been treated 
beat ste * kept out of 
i? ce of dents: 

on filles: 7 inthe army! 

JUWEVP I ast sfhQvary arrive whi I} 

ish vill be of too gre. * cone 


under the control of any 
such as are known to the | 


quen¢ ' 
rectors uid 


as nersons. = Mr. Seas rinly can 
hue pierre perhaps no one berer. I 
snonid wes. £500 wasteo much for 5eepi's 


order: neither do we object! 
his deputy. Major Oaks, for keeping Hie st 
dents in order; but, surely, such persons a 
out of their place in directing the teste of ine 
nation. or superintending the progress of pall 
ing; and when ihe grant comes 10 be consider 
ed forbuilding a Gallery, we trustacon" iitee 
of painters and sculpiors will he ap] 
to arrange respecting the Lantdioy ar 
as to what purchases wil! bosi beneht & 
stitution. 


the pictures i: 


‘SU 
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AND PUBLIC AMUSEM! | 
Drury Lane Toratre.—lhe mans 
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days, got up a play, called Oberon, and 
which is founded on Wieland’s poem of that 
name. An opera, by W eber, Was announced 
qs in preparation at the rival theatre, which, 
in this instance, as been anticipated in 
name and subject, though not im the music, 
ne. 
toe hero of Oberon, or the Euchanted 
Hora, is Sir Huon of Guyenne, who, at the 
solemn tournament on the Ist of May, in 
single combat, slew Prince Seharlot, son of 
Charlemagne, and was on that account ba- 
nished his native country, and ordered ona 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Charlemagne 


we 


‘ cominande warrior pilgrim, un- | eT es ; 
further cominanded the wa pm _thews in his glory—that is, with a house 


“ye, | crowded in every part, and all delighted with 
tle, to proceed to Bagdad, enter the Caliph’s | yp g 


der the penalty of forfeiting his lands and ti- 


palace, cut a lock of his silver beard, kill his 
most honoured guest, marry his daughter, 
and, having accomplished all these feats of 


art and prowess, to return to Paris in twelve | 


months. Tossed about at the sport of winds 


ee ees 
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*Oh thou, whatever title please thine ear, 

Artiste, comedian, or grimacier 5 

Whether thou choose Thalia’s play ‘ul air, 

Or laugh and stake in Momus’ easy chair, 

Or imitate or ridicule minkind, 

Or thy auditors’ stern features quite unbind, 

brom thy own genius, which tius acquires, 

Means to satisty a town’s desires ; 

Here peased I view thy unghty wings out- 

spread, 

And giving life to those who're almost dead.’ 
Mathews, we confess, is worthy of a much 

better laureat, but the sincerity of the com. 

plinent, will, perhaps, atone for its want of 

poetic merit. Faster Monday saw Mr. Ma- 


his inimitable performance. From the or- 
chestra to the back seatof the gallery notuing 


| but muirth-loving, care-dispelled faces were 


bles ona wild man of the woods, who hap- | 
nened to be Sherasmin, a faithful squire of | 


Sir Huon’s father in the Holy Wars. By his 
assistance, and the magic influence of King 
Oberon’s hora, he succeeded, through desarts 
and dungeons and seas and storms, in exe- 
cuting his sovereign’s manifold mandates. 
This is the main-spring of the tale, to which 


to be seen, which occasionally melted into 
the simpering titter of some little miss, or the 


| hearty horse-laugh of a countryman, uncon- 
and witchcraft, for eleven months, he stum-_ y 5 : ‘ 


sciouS that he was either seen or heard. 
Once, and once only, was the scene changed, 
and tiis was when Mr. Mathews presented 


the fearful picture of the maniac gambler; 


then sighs and tears attested the power of the 
great magician, who thus swayed the feelings 
at his will. In short, Mr. Mathews’ Invita 


twas, likeall his entertainments, improve upon 


is appended various machinery, mortal and : 


supernatural. 
It is not, however, in the story or the dia- 


logue that the attractions of the piece con- 


sist, but in the scenery, by Stantield and 
Roberts, which is extremely beautiful; the 
view of Bagdad, by the latter, is very fine, 
as is Stanfield’s scene of fairy land, which 
i a charming composition ; the panorama of 
Tunis, by the same artist, is of a still higher 


order, and is, perhaps, the finest painting for 
truth, effect, and magical illusion e: x] 
bited within the walls of a 1’ 
lig was tolerable, and th. c 
with some applause; bu. 
siderable curte™ mont. whi 
hecome 
Vor 
theatrs ' 
fure an fe > ; ay Wi 
consequence was, ‘ a beggiciy « t ob 
‘vy ' ses. a discontented. no 
: ‘od pit, and an uproaric iL 
« Llowse ---! 
| * . Mathews and 
» thoug!. aswe quit. :d* oct) isk 
Monday «4 VE +: a0 
eg riormance 1s e try oe 
sheet house, yet he has drawn sely ou | 
a "at we are bankrupt in oom, ) ucat. 


Tuy cogitating we reached home, ind found 
a Ser f letters—not of invitations, ¢er- 
rs | i which was that we would 

S + OCS “er tor a child who we were as- 
' bad no oti. friend to look up to. 
» 7 principal .etters connected with 
ne vg , and one of them con- 
sy i to Mr. Mathews. It is much 
mines Be * insertion, but we must quote a 
* 5 ACh appears to us to be a parody 

“*opes Dunctad. It is as follows: 


" 


i 
Our €& 


acquaintance, because they depend more on 
his talents than on their own merits as a Com- 
position; and while this is the case, they 
cannot fail of continuing to be popular. 

The summer minor theatres all opened 
successfully. 
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LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
Scott's Life of Napoleon.—Our readers will 
recollect the hoax played by some German 
booksellers in getting up a novel, called Wal- 
ladmoor, which professed to be translated 
yom the English of Sir Walter Scott; a si- 

trick seems now about to be played re- 

ing the forthcoming Life of Bonaparte, 
pears by the following notice in a Ger- 

~*‘ Messrs. Schumann, brothers, 
F at Zwickau, have advertised, in 
ce wie <ettung, and other papers, 
t volume of the Life of Napoleon, 
y; iter Scott, has been lately publish- 
cd in Loncon, that it will consist of five large 
volum 6vo., and be all published by the 
code vugust; that a Dr. Barmann 1s mak- 
a transiation, which they will publish in 

ven pocket volumes, with copper-plates ; 
‘ne first two to be delivered to the subserb- 
sin June, and the whole before the end of 
ine vear. ' 
English, and the price is to be about fiftcen 
pence a volume.’—As Sir Walter has some- 
times sent lis novels to America, sheet by 
sheet, as they are printed, (and an American 


tts r @ 
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They will also print an edition in | 


lager. 
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} 





at Sunt’ Anionio F 
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The peasant Fedor Slapuschkin, a Russian 
vassal of Madam Von Novosilzoff, who has 


attracted creat attention as an uataught poet, 


has had the good fortune to have bis poems 
published and shown to the imperial family 
by the minister for popular instruction. The 
title of the book is Leisure Hours of a Vil- 
The emperor has given him a valua- 
ble velvet caftan of honour, each of the em- 
presses a gold watch, and the Imperial Rus- 
sian Academy the gold medal of the second 
class. 
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THE BEE, 
OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
TUE OPINIATIVE. 

Tom his own genius sees—how just his pride! 

Since he sees more than all the world beside. 











A HINT TO GAMESTERS. 
Accept this advice, you who sit down to play, 
The best ¢Arow of the dice is to throw them 
away. 
LUCK, THE LONDON CARRIER. 

When Luck brought nothing home to dame, 

She ‘d call him id Luck, with a sigh ; 
But when with cash he laden came— 

“You ‘ie good Luck vow, my dear!” she'd cry. 


HIGHWAYS=-DIRTY Ways. 
‘ Help us, our ways to mend!’ 
Aye, tor our rouds are dirty ways: 
Why don't the parish trustees send 


A clean highway for him that pays? P. 


OLD MOON, THE WOODCUTTER. 
To see the man in the moon, thousands have 
ran ; 
Now tuousands may see the old Moon in a 
man; 
And what is more wonderful, thousands, alack! 
May behold the same Mvon with the sticks oa 
his back. v. 
Legislation. — St. Anthony's Swine. —In 
many towns of Italy, a custom till lately pre- 
vailed of suffering swite, goats, poultry, and 
other animals to run about the streets seeking 
food, to the great annoyance of passengers. 
On my arrival here, I frequently observed 
two pigs pass under my window, picking up, 
as it appeared to me, not a very decent live- 
lihood, and [ could not help mentioning #t 
to my landlady, as an intolerable nutsance. 
‘Oh!’ said she. * Sono animuli della fraternita 
Being unwilling to ap- 


| pear ignorant, or to shock her prejudices, I 


_forebore asking an explanation, and only ob- 


served that the unclean beasts, though in 


other rn pe in good condition, were both 


' 


| 


edition contains a chapter of one novel, | 


which he suppressed in the Scotch edition, ) 
itis not certaium but the first volume of the life 
of Bonaparte may have been sent to Ger- 
many, particularly as it has been stated some 
time ago that it was printed. Certain, how- 


ever, it is, that the volume has not, as stated | 


by Messrs. Schumann, been published in 
Leos don. 


_ off, and the other slit: ‘ Dev’ esser cost,” 


niutilated, each of them having one ear cut 


‘Tt 


imust be so,’ quoth she. 


| have since discovered that these were 
privileged animals. In the ancient statutes 
of the city, some of which are now abrogated, 
I find the following :-— 
Lib. i. Rubrica 31. De animalibus tenendis, &c. 

Possint etiam duo porci fraternitatis Sancti 
Amtonii vagan per civitatem, quibus altera 
auricula amputetur, et altera findatur, sed 
cum feetificaverint, curent Magistn, sive Ca- 
niparil dicte fraternitatis, ut omnes, relictis 
tantum duobus, intra proximum mensem 
vendant, vel extra civitatem muttant, sub 
pena quinquaginta librarum, et si duo ili 


pore: aliquod darnnum  deterint. teneantur 
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Caniparii illud emendare, steturque jura- 


| 
| 


TO CORRESPONDENTS: 


mento conquerentis, et de damno illato, et| Tue critical notice of the Third Exhibition of 


de ejus quantitate, qua in re quicunque ex 
Judicibus Civitatis aditus fuertt, summarie, 
semel tantum citatis Canipariis, jus dicat. | 

Translation. | 

It shall also be lawful for two pigs of the | 
f.aternity of St. Anthony to wander in the 
city, they having one ear cut offand the other 
slit. But when they shall have procreated, | 
the superior or stewards of the said fraternity 
shall provide that all the young ¢nes, except 
two only, be within the moth next ensuing, 
sold or sent out of the city, under a penalty 
of fifty livres. And if the said two pigs do 
any damage, the stewards shall be bound to | 
make it good, and the party complaining | 
shall be believed on his oath, both as to the | 
nature of the damage and its extent. And 
to every judge of the city it shall be lawful to | 
hear and determine al! such causes in asum-_ 
mary way, after one sole citation of the stew- 
ards. 

Scotch Bull.—Aweekly paper, north—but 
not far north of the Tweed, congratulates its 
readers, that ‘the interminable storms of Ja- 
nuary and February have been succeeded by 
mild, dry, and pleasant weather,’—a pretty | 
good proof, we conceive, that these storms 
were not interminable. | 

A foreigner asked a tradesman on Good | 
Friday, why the shops were shut. ‘Itis a! 
day of abstinence, sir,’ said the punster: 
‘and we are not contented with fasting our- 
selves, but we make our shop-windows fast | 
also.” 


When General O'Hara was covernor of | 
Gibraltar, the garrison was atflicted with | 
ophthalmia, which, it was supposed, was | 
eaused or aggravated by the clare of light | 


reflected from the bricht face of the buildings: | 
the general, in consequence, issued a pe- 
remptory order, commanding the inhabitants 
to whitewash their houses blue. 
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Works just published.—Nichols's Progresses, Pio- 
cessions, &c. «f King James IT Parts X. and XP. 10s. 67. 
each —Bassett’s Molech, or the Ap,roach of the De- 
luge, a Sacred Drama, 5s. 64 —Visit to the Rectory 
of Passy, 6vo. 75 —Christmas Week in the Country, 
W2mo 3s.—Tales of Chivatry ane Romance, small 8vo. 
10s. 6ad.—Stewart's Two Sernrons on the Past, Prescat, 
and Future State of the Jews, 3s 6d —The ‘Time- Piece, 


ce A 


the Society of British Attists 1s unavoidably de. 
ferred until next week, when we shall insert 
the poem of H.B, a Ramble of Asmodcus, 
Moore’s Views, &c, 

S. F. G. is under consideration. 








AUTOMATONS, ANCIENT ARMOUR, GIANT, &e. 


OW OPEN, at the GOTHIC HALL, 
7, HAY-MARKET, the following interesting 
Exhibitions, viz: The Celebrated MUSICAL and 
other AUTOMATONS, displaying, ina great variety 
of Suljects, from the most elegant Human Figure, 
down to the smallest Birds and Insects, the astonishing 
powers of Mechanism, by their wonderful imitations of 
auimated Nature! together with the choice collection 
ef Ancient Armour, surrounding the Ha!l. 
Adwittance 2s. Ctoldren 1s. 

Also, the surprising GIANT, Monsieur LOUIS, the 
tallest man who has visited this Kingdom since the 
days of O Brien, aud far superior in elegant Symmetry, 
Proportion, and Muscular Strength. Monsicur Louis, 
(who is Twenty-five Years of Age, possessing all the 
polite and agreeable manners of hs countrymen.) will 
gratify his Visitors witha sight of his favourite Horse, 
* Nonpareil,’ being the smallest in the Werld. 

Admittance Is. 





Ou Monday will be published, price 6d 


N2: 85, DOLBY’S BRITISH TILTEA- 
4 TRE, witha fine Portrait of Mr. W. FARREN, 
Engraved on Steel, by Woolnoth, from au Orginal 
Diawing, by Wageman. 

Published by John Cumberland, No 19, Ludgate Hill. 


THE NEW PERLODICAL. 
This day is published, price Oue Suilling, 

PPule TiME-PLECI, No. £., (to consist 
chieily of Original Papers Continued moatity.) 
Contents: T. Preliminary —IL) Muecii —Uit. Bauk- 
ruptey —LV. Memories. —V. Antiquarian Sketches, 
No. TE Cathotie Pughand —VI. Russian Hunter's Song, 
from the Russian —VIL If and But, a Parelle: —VIIT, 
The Sea Fight,—IX. Mr. Giiford.—X. Labours of Idle. 











ness —X1. Varieties ofthe Month. No ol, Mr. Rogers 
at Rome. No.2, Mr. Bowles and Myr. Roscoe. No. 5, | 
Lucrease of Longevity, &e. &e 

London: published by W. Jackson and Co. 195, 


Strand, (opposite St. Clement's Church,) and sold by 





Catalogued, Arranged, and Supplied, on Moderate 


Terms, by Mr WILLIAM DAVIS, Bookseller, 15, | 
SOUTHAAIPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, of | 


whom may be had, lately published, post Svu. price 
8s. Gd. large paper, price 12s. 
SECOND JOURNEY 
LIBRARY cof a BIBLIOMANTAC,; or, Cento of 
Notes and Remniscences, concerning Rare, Curious, 
and Valuable Beoks. 

°° WD begs to say that a few remaining Copies, 
large paper, of bis TWO JOURNIES may still be had, 
price 2i¢ but that the small paper of his FIRS 
JOURNEY is quite out of print, and that nether ¢ 
the Journies will be reprin’ ed. 

Also, recently published, price 3s) extra board's 
best Collection extant of RIDDLES, CHARA, . 
and CONUNDRU MS, with ther SOLUTIONS. 

BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISIIED. 
Lek LITTLE LEXICON: or, Mul- 

t min Paivoof the Enzlish Language ; con 
tanuing upwards of 2000 Words more than are usually 
found in Absdgments of Dr. Johnson's Dictionary. 
Royal 72ino., (printed ina beautfully clear and legible 
type, and measuring Jess than three inches by two, 
boards, 6s.; ueatly bouud, 7s Gd ; with tuck, 8s ; me 
vocco gilt, Ss Od ; dilte, with tuck, 9s ; ditto, wit! 
lock, Qs Gd. 

‘Tf this volume is small enough to be called a te 
(for ataus about the leogth of * the fore-finger of an at 
derma,’ ) itis well enor gh done to be thought avery 
useful abvidgment of Dr Jotnson'’s great Dictionary 


My lady may pop the Lexicon into her reticule, and j | 


take a peep unknown to any body, when necessary ; 








ROUND the | 


a 
tion; a very copious Chronological Tale. 
French, Italian, and Spanish Pirases; an Litiy, 
useful Addenda. Bound and lettered, 3s. 'Y Othes 

3 JOHNSON’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
im square 12inv., so as to piesent six ev! 
view, (including all the matter contained in 
Bound aud lettered, 3s. 

4. The ARTISAN; or, Mechanic's Tnstrueto 
pular, comprehensive, and systematic Work on th 
mast useful Sciences. Complete in nine parts a 
Is. dd. each; or in one thick S8vo vol, extensively a 
lustrated with Portraits of eminent Scientific Men.” o 
600 D agrains, 12s. 6d. meu, aud 

5. ASTRONOMY. aa it is known at the 
by Geo.G Carey, Eeq, Editor of The Ay 
boards, with a Portrait of Sir I. Newton, 6s 

6 CHEMISTRY as it Is, 
Was. By Geo.G Carey, Esq 
H. Davy, F RS. 8vo Os. 

7, FAIRY FAVOURS, with OTHER TALE 
E. F. D. Foolscap 8vo. boards, 5s TALES By 

‘This is a pretty and clever Jittle volume; and we 
really conld net put our hand on any publication of the 
class, better adapted either for the encouragement of 
home study, or for premiums at schoo}.’— Literary Ga. 
zeite, April 30, 1525 

8. SCENES in PALESTINE; or, Dramatic Sketehes 
from the Bible. By J. F. Pennie. Eusbellisheg — 
Boards, 5s. 

* There is a richness of versification, often rising into 
sublimity, in some of these pieces, which woud do cre. 
dit to any poet of the prssent day.’—Lite:ary Chronicle, 

9 Tie ECONOMIST of TIME; ov, Golden Rules 
for growing Heailhy, Wealthy, and Wise, Is 

10. The PRACTICAL ECONOMIST of TIME, aud 
WVORAL IMPROVER; containing blauk Tables for 
filing up, according tu the principle recomended by 
Dr. Frauutin, Is. 

*,* The above, neatly done up in acase, together, 3, 

HW. FACETLE CANTABRIGIENCES; consisting 
of Anecdotes, Satires, sanait Sayings, &e. relating to ees 
lebrated Cantabs With au excellent Portra:t of Pro- 
tessor Porsou. Foolseay Svo. boards, 5s. 

12. The HOUSEWIPFE’S DIRECTORY; being the 
most complete Systent ot Dove stic Eecomy ever sub- 
mitted to pubhe votice: including every kind of le 
struction in Cooking, Pickling, Preserving, &e. ke, 
By J. LE. Watson Bound in red, 4s. Gd. 

‘We never recetlect to have cast our eye overs 
much truly useful knowledge to all who would become 


’ Printed 
‘inins at; he 
thie former } 


T: Ope. 


Present day, 
isan, Byo. 
compared with what it 

With a Postrait of Si 


| youd housewives, as is contained in this Directory.’= 
{ Monthly Repository. 





13. The STRANGER'S GUIDE, or, New Ambula- 
tor for the Tour of the Metropolis, and its Vicinity, 
within the Circuit of tweuty-tlive Mies. With a May. 
Bound in Red, 5s. 

14. SATURDAY NIGUT; a Miscellany of Litera 
ture, Tuformation, aud Anitsemeut; embellished with 
Engravings on Wood, by Brinston. Co.splete in tea 
parts, at Is exch; orintwo vols. Svo. boards, 12s 


15 ORNING, a Miscellaneous Work, 
com Selection of Moral aad he us 
mal iy Wood-cuts ¢ , 


y me parts, aL is 
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} sction ever printed, 3s 
lie LONDON MATHEN © 
“yaveis in Air, on Earth, and on W. { 
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randum Book ; with nearly ‘or 
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No. 1, ls —Denhaw and Clapperton’s Discoveries in) and my lord may consult Multum in Parvo witheuc | mALOND CLIFFORD and JANE SHOR! : 
Africa, 4to 42. 14s. 6¢.—Commissioners’ Report on the | suspicion, even tu the House of Peers.’—Literary Ga- turer ane rica! Memons of hs , a. Por 
Chancery Practice, 6s.—Wilson's Proverbial Sermons, | zette, No. 436. Poisous, by Sir Thomas ore, &e. Woes 4" 
10:. 62.— Brown's Jewish Antiquities, two vols 24s.) 2 COLE'S IMPROVED ABRIDGWMENT of Dr. | trait. Foolscap evo 2s | and tok 
—Huig's Account of Kelso and Jedburgh, 8vo. 12s — JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY; coutaining a great Printed for W. Cole, 10, Newgate Stree: © 
Davis's Religious Education, 3s. | uumber of Words not to be found in any former Edi. | had of all Booksellers 1a Town aud Couvtry, se 
- ——— : ofS, 
This paper is published early on Saturday, price 6d.; or 10d. if post free. Countryand Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition in Monthly or Quarterly 
apnaiie nee A ot 8 «Baer nh A AISI it PEREESTES th, AR ETAOEA: ag, $0 
Loudon: publishéd Ly Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are to be adave eat 
aso by Simphiu and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Booker, 23, Fore Strect ; Ray, Creed Lane; Richardson, Cornhill; Mughes, 15, St. Martiu s-le- Grane Street 


Pall-Mail; Sutteriand, Caltou Street, Edinuurgh; Geitiin & Co., Glasgow ; and by all Booksellers and Newsveudeis.—Printed by Davidson, Serle’s 
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